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F Fresh Arrivals of Tea at 
JV. F. MA RT’S 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Opposite Town Hall, Salford ; 


110, Borough Buildings, London Road, 
62, Oldham am Road, Manchester. 


Congou . 2s. 28.4d. 2s.6d. 
Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 
Finest Impor‘ed, Rich Pekoe-flavor, 3/- & 3/4. 
Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lap- 
song Souchong, 4s. 


McCONNELL & FRASER, 
TAILORS, 


GENTLEMEN’S OUTFITTERS, 
TY BUILDINGS, 
CORPORATION STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 








{yt LEVER WATCHES £3. 3s. to £6. 6s 
Silver" Horizontal ditto, £1. 108.to £3. 3s. 
Gold Lever ditto 47. 10s. to £21. Os. 
Gold’ Horizontal ditto, £3. 3s.to£7. 7s. 
Every Watch accurately timed and guaranteed. 
JEWELLERY 
Of every description, in new and choice designs. 


GOLD GUARD AND ALBERT CHAINS 


eat variety. 

T. ARMSTRONG & BROTHER, 
Watch and Clock Manufacturers, Goldsmiths, Sc. 
88, DEANSGATE. 

Diningand Drawing-room Clocks, Hall Clocks, 
ms, &c., in every variety. Lowest net 
prices only charged. 





Globe. Parcel Express, 


127a, MARKET STREET. 


PARCELS & PACKAGES FORWARDED 
DAILY to ALL PARTS of ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 


AND THE 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


GOODS and PARCELS forwarded per Mail and 
other Steamers or Sailing Vessels to India; China, Aus- 
—_ Aes States,  Pebensg and all other parts of 

Wor! 








0* THEIR OWN MERITS, 


The WINES OF HUNGARY are 
good, useful Wines, without FORCING 
upon them, as has been TOO MUCH 
the case, a reputation and character 
beyond their INTRINSIC QUALITIES, 
There is sufficient diversity of taste 
in a large population to ensure for the 
Wines a fair trial and a regular 
market ; and it is fairer to place them 
well before the public, and let them 
stand the test of comparison, with 
those of other countries., In the long 
run this will .be best for the interests 
of the Wines themselves, as they 
really are good sound Wines. Perhaps 
the quality most in demand, and MUCH 
RECOMMENDED by doctors, is 


(jABiOw ree, 


Which we offer at 228. per Dozen. 


and ask comparison with the HIGHEST 
PRICED quality of Lonpon Houses, 
We may remark that we were among 
the very First who brought Wines 
from Hungary seven years ago, 





James Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, 
Manchester, 
LIVERPOOL ; 11, Lord Street. 
BIRMINGHAM : 28, High Street. 





BILLIARDS! BILLIARDS!! 


G. A. Metcalfe, 
BILLIARD TABLE 


MANUFACTURER, 
4, St. Mary’s-st., Manchester. 





Price Lists and Estimates on application. BAGATELLE 
TABLEs of various sizes always in stock, 


REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


SCIENTIFIC PRESENTS, 
FOR BOYS. 
LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MOTTERSHEAD & Co., 
1, Market'Place, & corner of St. Mary's Gate, 


Wedding Breakfasts, 


BALL SUPPERS, and DINNERS Supplied, by 
M* SSRS. PARKER AND SON, 
ST. MARY’S GATE, 
In the most fashionable style, on moderate terms, including 
the hire of plate, china, glass; &c. An elegant assort- 
ment of Bridecakes always ready. Bills of fare for any 


number, with prices, sent post free. 


WHEELER and WILSON 


“NEW” 
SILENT SEWING MACHINES 
Are not to be had in MANCHESTER except at 


22, OLDHAM STREET. 
PRICES FROM £8. 


PUBLIC NOTICE, 


Aes & CO., TEA and COFFEE 
MERCHANTS, 167, STRETFORD NEW 
ROAD, intend 


GivinG 


To all needy and deservin ng pemnene on FRIDAY, Dec. 
a4th, between the hours of Eleven o'clock a.m, and Five 
p.m. a 

FOUR POUND LOAF 
Of the best Bread, by Ticket, which may be had by 
applying to the Clergymen of the Parish, of all denomina- 


tions. 
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JOHN CAVANAH, 


HATTER, BOOTMAKER, and OUTFITTER, ai a Oxford-st., (St, Peters). 
RENNE?P?’S and CHRISTY’S HATS. Walking, Dress, = 
Valises, Satchels, Bags; Mackin 


toshes, Overcoata, i &c., in 


Canes, Um 
variety. 


Agent for LINCOLN and 
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Patronised by HER MAJESTY 


pares and their Royal Highnesses 
PRINCE & PRINCESS of Wales. 
| NICOLL’S 

| TRICHANOPHRON 


1] Removes the scurf and all impurities from the skin, 
| Strengthens Weak Hair, prevents its turning Grey, and 
|| and by daily application restores Grey Hair to its original 
|| colour, imparting to it a beautiful, clean, glossy appear- 
|} ance. * Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. 


HAIR RESTORED & BALDNESS PREVENTED 
B 


Y 
| NICOLL’S 
|| ELECTRIC HAIR REGENERATOR. 
} | « Ine application prevents the hair from falling off, and by 
|| ite use the short weak hair on the head, apparently bald, 


|| commences to grow with a vigour and rapidity truly 
| astonishing. Its action on the hair through the medium 


of the skin removes all scurf and dandriff, and in many | 


cases causes grey hair to turn to the original colour by 
| removing obstructions at the root, causing the colouring 
| or pigment to flow into the interior of the hair; one trial 

is sufficient to convince the most sceptical of its eflicacy. — 
|} Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. 
i PREPARED BY 
NICOLL, 
11, AIR-ST., REGENT’S QUADRANT, LONDON, 

NICOLL’S 
GOLDEN TINCTURE, 


For giving a brilliant Golden Shade to Hair of any color. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d, 


NICOLL’S 
CELEBRATED DEPILATORY, 
For Removing Superfluous Hair. Sent to any part of the 


Three Kingdoms, carriage free, on receipt of 20 Stamps. 


NICOLL’S 
CELEBRATED SYRIAN LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
Free from Smell. Warranted not to stainthe skin. The 
Hair Dyed in One Minute.—In cases, 3s. 6d. 

Post Office Orders payable at Vigo Street. 


Hair Cutter to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 














HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


Though it is impossible, in this climate of changing tem- 
perature, to prevent ill health altogether, yet its form and 
frequency may be much mitigated by the early adoption 
of remedial measures. When hoarseness, cough, thick 
breathing, and the attending slight fever, indicate irrita- 
tion of the throat or chest, Holloway’s Ointment should 
be rubbed upon these parts without delay, and his Pills 
taken in appropriate doses, to promote its curative action. 
No catarrhs or sore throats can resist these remedies. 
Printed directions envelope every package of Holloway’s 
medicaments, which are suited to all ages and conditions, 
and to every ordinary disease to which humanity is liable. 


THE BRITANNIA 
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J. HODGSON, 


(CHURCHES & PREACHERS 
IN MANCHESTER. 


The following articles have appeared in the Sphinx :— 
OO Evening with the Secularists, 

34.-—A Morning with the Unitarians, 

37-—The Rev. W. A. O‘Connor. 

38.—Taking Holy Orders under Bishop Lee. 

38.—A Children’s Chapel (Rusholme Road Independent), 
39-—The Swedenborgians (Rev. John Hyde). 
41.—St. Mary’s, Hulme (Rev. F. C. Woodhouse.) 
41.—The Stowell Memorial Church, 

42.—Birch Church (Rev. Canon Anson), 

43-—An Evening with the Christian Brethren, 


45-— Manchester Cathedral. 

45-—Sale Independent Chapel (Rev. Edward Morris), 

46.—The German Church, Greenheys. 

47-—Ritualism in Manchester (St. John Baptist’s), 

48.—St. Saviour’s Church Rev W. F. Birch). 

50.—The Rev. J. A. Gardiner (Presbyterian). 

51.—Church Music in Manchester (Holy Trinity, Hulme, 
and the Jesuit Church). 

52.—A Morning with the Baptists (Rev. H. J. Betts). 

53-—The Church of the Ascension (Rev. C. T. Watson), 





53-—Northen Churchyard. 

54.—The Wesleyan College, Didsbury. 

| 55.—St. Michael's and its Rector (Rev. G. S. Allen), 
58.—Great Fast of the Jews. 

| 59.—Deserted Churches: 1. St. Clement's, 

| 60.—The Rev. J. A. Macfadyen. 

61.—Deserted Churches: 2. St. Mary's. 

| 62.—The Rev. G. W. Conder. 

65.—Deserted Churches: 3. Sacred Trinity, Salford. 
67.—Cheeryble Brothers’ Church. 

68.—A Visit to the Parish Church, Ashton-under-Lyne. 














Ditto for Coachman. 








ELECT, OR LADIES’ DOG CART, 


Hung low, and easy of access, suitable for Cob or Horse—Price £35 to £40, according to finish. 


JAMES HOYLE SMITH, 
COACHBUILDER, 


CONGLETON, CHESHIRE, 


Exhibited his celebrated Novelty, which forms Five distinct Carriages, viz.: as Vis-a-vis, to drive from the inside. 


Ditto Close Carriage, with or without Driving Seat. 


The only maker in England. 4 shapes £150. 5 shapes £180. 


ALSO HIS 








Ditto Barouche Head. 
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SHELLARD & HODGSON’S warcrrroor ctonts, 


THE “MAIN” PRINTING OFFICES. 


J.G KERSHAW & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND LETTERPRESS PRINTERS, 


BY STHAM POWER, 


Patent Ledger and Account Book Manufacturers, 


OXFORD STREET, PORTLAND STREET, 


MAN CHHBST HR. 


LITHOGRAPHED 


Prawines OF Macuimery, Maes, PLANS OF ESTATES, & C. 


BANKERS’ NOTES, CHEQUES, DRAFTS, &c. 


Circulars, Invoices, Statements, Prices Current, Note Heads, é&c. 


Main & Ornamental Tickets 


FOR SHIPPEWS AND 


ALL THE MOST USEFUL SizzS OF STAR AND PATTERN TICKETS 
KEPT IN STOCK. 


General Commercial Lithographic Printing of every description, 
by their Patent Anglo-French Steam Machine, 


PATTERN BOOKS 


AND SHEETS FOR MUSLIN AND CALICO PRINTERS. 
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THE HOME TRADE. 
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Every branch Sina He Printing a meee Trade assachal on the Premises. 











PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS OF “THE SPHINX,” 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY.—PRICE ONE PENNY. 














110 & 112, Deansgate, Manchester. 
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R. H. GIBSON, 
CABINET 


UPHOLSTERER, 


AND 


COMPLETE 


HOUSE FURNISHER, 
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Illustrated Catalogues, 


POST FREE. 


PSTABLISHED A851, 


—$—$————— 


BEDSTEAD, 


BEDDING, 


CARPET, 
FLOOR-CLOTH 
WAREHOUSE. 





78, OLDHAM STREET, and 90, 92, 94, & 96, STRETFORD ROAD. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 


TRADE IN LANCASHIRE. 


A SERIES OF THREE ARTICLES, reprinted from 
JX the Manchester City News. Price Threepence. John 
Heywood, Deansgate, and all Newsagents. 


[HE MOST EFFECTUAL FREPARS- 
TION for destroying Cockroaches, Beetles, 
Crickets, is HUGHES'S TROPIC AL DEE 
POWDER Sold by all Chemists, in 3d., and 1s 
kets, and at the Proprietor’s, E. G Rai FITHS 
HUG HES, Victoria and Cateaton-street, Manchester 


and 
ILE 





GR, Allinson, General Manchester Warehouse) 


NDREW MACBETH & SONS, 

; FASHIONABLE TAILORS, 

27, PICCADILLY, 

MANCHESTER, 
Respectfully announce that their business is still con- 
ducted wih the usual spirit and vigour which have 
characterised their establishment for upwards of 40 years, 
the main principle being superior quality, combined with 
moderate charges, special attention being devoted to the 
production of graceful and well-fitting attire. 

They respectfully invite attention to their NEW 
STOCK of Utilities and Elegancies in WEARING 
APPAREL, suitable for the present season, including 
all the newest fashions. 

The following is a List of Prices :— 
Winter Overcoats, from . eee 25s. to 42s, 
Superior, ditto ditto, made from Beavers, 
kl ysians, and Treble- milled Meltons.. 42s. to 63s. 

"The Unrivalled Sov —- —_ oececcce 20s, 

Good Suits of Black.. eeee - +» 50s, to 63s, 

Superior, ditto ditto.. . 63s, to 84s, 


ANDREW MAC BETH & SONS, 
27, Piccadilly, Manchester, Proprietors. 





THE STRONGEST MAN in the WORLD 


CANNOT BREAK THE 


EVERLASTING 


Porpoise-skin Boot Laces, 


MADE BY 
GILL & Co., 12, Brewer-st., Golden-sq., London, W. 
Price 1s, per pair; by post 14 stamps; 6 pairs for 5s. 


FRENCH DUBBING. 


HIS Invaluable Composition posses- 
ses the properties of Pris iaent Leather, rendering 
it supple and waterproof. It is identically the same Dub 
bing as that used by the best curriers in Millau (Aveyraa) 
BOOTS, SHOES, and HARNESS are partic a 
benefitted by its application. —Sold Wholesale and R 
by W. G ILL & CO., Curriers and Leather Sellers, 
—_ —Price 1s, 6d., 2s. 60s. per | 








6d., and 5s. per can, or 
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AN EVENING WITH THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDENTS. 


N Victoria Street stands an edifice which has already been described 
I in our columns as (architecturally) one of the ugliest, as well as one 
of the most expensive, of our municipal buildings. Below, z.e., on 
the ground floor, it consists of shops, principally devoted to the sale of 
fish, and, for a long time, we believed that the many-windowed first-floor 
overhead was a sort of covered-in fish market, though we never could 
discover how the fish or their proprietors found access to it, unless 
through some one, or more, of the shops below, neither were there any 
outward and visible signs of fish buying and selling to be seen about it. 
Still we knew, in a vague sort of way, that this was the Fishmarket 
Hall, and it struck us that possibly the fishmongers might have a sort of 
club or exchange upstairs; that perhaps they might have formed them- 
selves into a guild or brotherhood, and celebrated here, from time to 
time, certain rites and ceremonies, or held occasional banquets, after the 
fashion of their brethren in London. 

A week or two ago our surmises were set at rest. We paid a visit to 
this mysterious building, and inspected all its ins and outs, as guests of 
the Manchester Scientific Students’ Association. Of this association 
we had previously known a little, as it were from a distance, through 
certain members, who were verily scientific students in their own homes, 
and had kindly admitted us to various scientific gatherings of a private 
nature, whereat learned things were learnedly discussed, marvellously 
minute objects with marvellously long names were inspected through 
microscopes, and an amount of knowledge shown which made us feel, 
to a painful degree, how ignorant and unscientific we were. Every now 
and again, these friends were busy collecting materials for lectures, or 
papers, which they had to deliver or read before their brethren, at the 
meetings of the association. It appeared to us that the society was a 
mutual improvement one, and that to be a member at all implied diligent 
study and a faculty for cracking hard nuts of knowledge. All this, as 
we said, was a distant acquaintance. Now, however, we came to close 
quarters with the association. Let us add that it was not for want of 
many and pressing invitations that we had been so long on distant 
terms. The Scientific Students are as hospitable as they are learned. 
Perhaps the learned part of the business may, to some extent, hinder 
ignoramuses like ourselves from making proper use of the hospitality. 

Down the Market Place, past the curious old house which, with its 
overhanging stories, stands yet a relic of Manchester gone by, and so to a 
doorway on the left. Through this doorway a staircase, and at the top 
of the staircase several gentlemen, who receive our ticket, and point us 
towards a little room to the left, where we deposit our outer garments 
amidst a perfect Black Sea of coats and hats, flooding walls, chairs, and 
floor. Then, displayed in all the glories of dress coat and white tie, we 
are admitted through another door into a large room, where a grey—we 
should rather say white—haired and similarly bearded gentleman is 
delivering a lecture before a highly-respectable audience—respectable in 
numbers as well as appearance—some seated on chairs arranged in rows 
before the lecturer, and others standing round these chairs in a wide 
circle, all listening attentively, and with apparently great interest. The 
lecturer is Professor Williamson, F.R.S., and he is opening the ‘ usual 
Conversazione of the association for this session,” by a lecture on 
“Protoplasm, considered in its relation to Organic Life.” We have 
too much respect for our legs to stand, under any circumstances, when 
it is possible to sit; so, catching sight of a comfortable-looking divan 
which occupies one corner of the room, we make our way thither, 
and, seated in company with several scientific students, wiser in 
their generation than their fellows, we survey the conversazione and 














listen to the lecture, at our ease. Although quite removed from 
the bulk of the audience, and as far from the lecturer as it is 
possible to get, yet such is the clearness of Professor Williamson's 
voice, the distinctness of his delivery, and the rapt attention of his 
hearers, that it requires no effort at all to follow his discourse. We 
are not complimenting him in the least when we say that he is as good 
a lecturer as we ever heard—and their name is Legion. Knowing 
about as much of protoplasms as we did of Chinese metaphysics or 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, we were interested in spite of ourselves, forced 
to listen, kept in a state of attention for an hour and a half, and actually, 
at the close of the lecture, had some dim notion of what protoplasms 
are, and of the way in which they are related to, or rather constitute, 
the life of animals and plants. We feel almost afraid, while writing 
down these last few words, of falling into some blunder, and shall 
certainly not jeopardize onr newly acquired knowledge by any further 
account of the lecture itself. Suffice it for the reader to know that, 
according to Professor Williamson, we are all ‘‘ converted masses of 
protoplasm ”’—a phrase which struck us somewhat oddly, as we 
happened at the moment to hold in our hands a notice of the Missionary 
Exhibition, one of a bundle which lay on a table close by—and our 
thoughts wandered off, at once, to our brother converted and yet un- 
converted, black and red and brown masses of protoplasm beyond the 
seas, who may, some day perhaps—at least we hope so—have a Pro- 
fessor Williamson of their own, as well as a missionary. The professor 
could be jocular, too, in the midst of all his learning, as, for instance, 
when pausing for a moment to refresh himself with a glass of water, he 
took occasion to relate an apropos anecdote of a scientific friend who, 
finding that an infusion of brandy caused all the animalculz in water to 
turn up their tails and expire, made a resolution never to drink water 
again “without first killing the animalcule.”’ ‘The professor laid a 
comic stress on these last words, which seemed greatly to amuse the 
attentive students. 

While the lecture is going on, and when the professor gets a little 
beyond our depth, as he does occasionally, and, we humbly confess, 
unavoidably, we manage to take a quiet survey of the room and audience. 
The former is remarkable for windows. In fact, the end where we are 
sitting is all windows together. This end is, moreover, sliced off in 
most peculiar fashion, so that the corner behind us is acute angled. 
The prevailing tint of the walls is brown, and there are busts of eminent 
politicians—Cobden, Bright, and Co.—here and there between the 
windows. There are tables round the walls, covered with all sorts of 
scientific curiosities, instruments, mechanical inventions, photograms, 
botanical specimens, minerals, micoscropical slides, and things whereof 
we know neither the name nor use. On the walls, especially behind the 
lecturer, are numerous highly-coloured diagrams. Protoplasms, espe- 
especially, are represented in all varieties of size and shape. As to the 
audience, the gentlemen outnumber the ladies in the proportion of about 
two to one, but still the fair sex is fairly represented—fairly, in every 
sense. There are not only grave elderly ladies, brimful of science to 
their very spectacles, but fair young maidens in bewitching chignons and 
opera cloaks, whose presence is quite sufficient to distract the attention 
of any number of scientific students from any lecture, however interesting. 
These ladies, young and old, listen with such devout attention, and 
applaud with such fervour at the close, that, upon our word and honour, 
we believe they understand the whole subject from beginning to end. 

It is, apparently, more than Mr. Plant, the curator at Peel Park, does, 
He is called upon to move a vote of thanks to the professor, which he 
proceeds to do by declaring his ignorance of what, after all, protoplasm 
really is. He calls upon the professor for a few final words of explana- 
tion; a clerical student seconds the vote, in few words, and then the 
professor thanks the audience, and enlightens. Mr. Plant so far as he is 
able. After this, everybody gets up, and walks about. A crowd sur- 
rounds the professor, another crowd inspects the knitting machine, a 
third the photograms, a fourth the geological specimens, a fifth rushes 
upstairs, to a small room where some dozen miscroscopes are exhibited ; 
a sixth, the largest of all, promenades and chats up and down the room. 
We make a slow and observant tour, inspect everything, from the big 
church-clock to a magnified flea; and then, having safely fished up our 
outer garments from the Black Sea, which has grown considerably larger 
since we were in the cloak-room before, we thank our hosts, and depart 


homewards. 
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We believe the room, which on this occasion, and about once a week 
or so during the winter, is devoted to science, to be, at all other times 
and seasons, the Cotton Waste Dealers’ Exchange. The gentlemen 
who used, on market days, to throng the flags in High Street and the 
corner of Fountain Street, a nuisance to passers-by and a perpetual 
burthen and discomfort to the police, have taken refuge here, and much 
better off, we should think, they find themselves. 


tin 


OTHELLO. 


OTWITHSTANDING Charles Lamb’s dictum that Othello is 
N unsuitable for representation, and his opinior. of the improbability 
of Desdemona’s falling in love with the Moor on account of his 
complexion (an unusually cynical remark for the gentle Elia to make), 
the tragedy continues to be one of the most absorbing and effective on 
the stage, even when only moderately acted in some of the principal 
parts. ‘The story is so thrilling in interest, so teeming with human pas- 
sion, so abounding in pathos, set forth and illustrated with such 
exquisite poetry, that the attention of the audience is rivetted from 
beginning to end. 

Our criticism last week of Mr. Phelps in the character of Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant relieves us of the duty of further analyzing his general 
style of acting. On Saturday last, in Othello, the same keen insight 
into character, the same accuracy of conception, and facility of execution, 
the same evidence of close study, accompanied by spontaneous action 
during the progress of the play, were distinguishable as they were in the 
former unique and remarkable impersonation. Mr. Phelps’ conception 
of the character of Othello is, for the most part, the traditional one 
adopted by our greatest actors, marked by certain peculiarities of his 
own, but unaccompanied by any straining after novel readings. In the 
first two acts, he represents Othello calm, tranquil, and imbued with a 
This is in strict accordance with the text, 





sense of modest self-respect. 


and is mirrored in the lines : 
My soul hath her content so absolute 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 


Until nearly the close of the second act, Othello gives no intimation 
of his fiery nature. The first revelation of his temperament previous to 
his giving ear to Iago’s diabolical insinuations, is his conduct in the 
scene after the midnight brawl, when he reiterates his demand, ‘‘ Who 
began it ?”’ 

By heaven, 
My blood begins my safer guides to rule; 


And passion, having my best judgment collied, 
Assays to lead the way. 


With the exception of this passage, in which Mr. Phelps gave the audi- 
ence a foretaste of what was coming, he performed the first two acts with 
a quiet, dignified repose of manner which, although in perfect harmony 
with the text, showed great conscientiousness and self-control. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than his entrance in the second scene of the 
play. About his martial bearing and address, there was a certain 
barbaric dignity and pomp, appropriate to the character of the Moorish 
General. His manly affection for, and pride in, Desdemona, were 
characteristic of the soldier bridegroom, whose “arms since they had 
seven years’ pith, till now some nine moons wasted, had used their 
dearest action in the tented field.” Mr. Phelps has always been 
remarkable for the possession°of much pathetic power, and although 
his voice is not so flexible as it once was, it is still clear and resonant. 
lor rugged pathos he has always been unrivalled among his peers, and 
his address to the senate, without the slightest attempt at any ostenta- 
tious and elocutionary display, was remarkable for this quality, and made 
its way at once to the sympathies of his audience. It is not until the 
third act that we gain an insight into the turbulent fire lying dormant in 
Othello’s breast, which afterwards burst into the raging flame which 
consumed him. 

The tremendous excitement of the third and fourth acts comes like a 
thunderstorm after the calmness of the first two. The well-graced 
actor’s powers are tried to the uttermost, and wonderfully does Mr. 
Phelps come through the ordeal. The various passions and emotions— 
doubt, suspicion, love and tenderness, jealousy, hatred, fury, and self- 
aasement—which convulse the distraught and ‘‘perplex’d” Othello are 
powerfully depicted, and have an electric effect upon the audience. This 
was so startling on Saturday night that, after some of the most thrilling 





passages, even the gods forgot to applaud—about the highest compli- 
ment which could be paid to the actor, and worth fifty recalls. Whether 
in listening to the hints and insinuations of Iago, or in giving way to 
the wildest bursts of rage, Mr. Phelps’ action, attitudes, and gestures 
are in keeping with both. When Iago first hints a doubt and hesitates 
dislike at the interview between Cassio and Desdemona, his indifference 
of manner is well assumed. When the insidious poison begins to work, 
and his suspicions are aroused, he starts as if stung by a serpent, and 
Iago’s caution to beware of jealousy, produces in him a mingled exhi- 
bition of rage and fear of himself which convulses his whole frame, 
When he tells Iago to set on his wife to watch, the accompanying look 
of disgust and self-humiliation at his suggestion or the espionage is 
very finely conceived; and, in perfect keeping, the same feelings are 
shown subsequently, when he contemptuously throws down the purse at 
Emilia’s feet, exclaiming 
We have done our course. There’s money for your pains ; 
I pray you turn the key, and keep our counsel, 
In the third and fourth acts the excitement culminates, and the consum- 
mation of the tragedy is anticipated. As a calm must follow all storms, 
so Othello’s sobbing breast, his shaking frame and frenzied rage, are 
succeeded by a calm, and his demeanour in the fifth act, until the 
moment when he slays Desdemona, is solemn and depressed. Deluding 
himself with the idea, ‘‘It is the cause, my soul, it is the cause!” and 
that her murder partakes of the nature of a sacrifice, while he shrinks 
to ‘shed her blood, or scar that whiter skin of hers than snow,” he 
never departs for an instant from his fell purpose. In this arduous scene 
Mr. Phelps’ acting was subdued and in perfect good taste. His attitude 
and look when he emerges from the recess, when disturbed by the 
knocking, were startling and suggestive. Finally, when the truth is 
elicited, and he realizes the full horror of the situation—of the trick 
which has been played upon him, and the awful consequences—his 
burst of rage, despair, and remorse is appalling. 
Whip me, ye devils, 

From the possession of this heavenly sight ; 

Blow me about in winds, roast me in sulphur, 

Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire! 

© Desdemona! Desdemona! dead -—— 
These words were delivered by Mr. Phelps with an energy of speech 
and action, and a concentrated intensity, which were absolutely over- 
whelming. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Phelps and Mr. Calvert changed characters. 
Alternating parts is always a hazardous experiment, and, we believe, 
much disliked by actors. We don’t wonder at it, and on one occasion 
we recollect seeing Macbeth and Macduff becoming so confused, that 
they kept calling each other by the wrong names—“ Lay on Macbeth,” 
and so forth. In so far, however, as it gave a Manchester audience the 
opportunity of witnessing Mr. Phelps as Iago, we are grateful for the 
arrangement. If anything were wanting to show Mr. Phelps’ versatility 
this impersonation would prove it. He completely shed the husk of 
Othello, and was the cunning, quick-witted Italian, with an outward 
show of honesty, to the life. Ever watching, ever scheming, whether 
he was wheedling, cozening, and befooling Roderigo, “ ensnaring” 
Cassio, tempting Othello, or making “‘ the net that should enmesh them 
all,” this sharp-witted, “super-subtle Venetian” stood before us, the 
incarnation of malignity. Mr. Phelps’ by-play and naturalness in this 
character are remarkable. Most actors deliver Iago’s asides in a loud voice 
and to the audience. Mr. Phelps repeats them quietly and rapidly to 
himself. As an instance, ‘‘O you are well tuned now, but T'll put 
down the pegs will make this music—as honest as I am.” His mock 
humility was wonderfully displayed. Sometimes he looked like 4 
transfigured Uriah Heep, sometimes like a gay young gallant, and 
sometimes like the——. His final exit was equal to any other feature 
of the performance. Glancing round with one look of ineffable scorn, 
he reared himself erect and strode out of the room, defiant to the last. 

Mr. Calvert’s Iago and Othello are impersonations so well known m 
Manchester that they call for little comment. As Iago, he gave Mr. 
Phelps efficient support, and he certainly is correct in not assuming a 
look of villainy when he is in the presence of others. When alone, Mr. 
Calvert might put on a more Mephistophelian air with effect. Some 
of Mr. Calvert’s readings were new, and their correctness open to ques- 
tion, and he wore such enormously high-heeled shoes or buskins, that 
they seemed to interfere with his gait, without adding a cubit to his stature. 

—— 
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(LIVING MEN OF LETTERS.] 


5.-LORD LYTTON. 


“T)Y birth Bulwer-Lytton was (is) above the class from 
which the ranks of the literary profession are filled ; 
for, though not of a dazzling lineage, he was, on 

both sides, of genéle origin.” So far Mr. John Cordy 

Jeaffreson. It is very easy to copy from the Peerage. Is 

it necessary to tell of a certain Bolver, son of Thunder, a 

Dane who came over with the Conqueror, and was de- 

scended from some Danish Viking? You can read that in 

Bulwer-Lytton’s genealogy in Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage. 

The truth is Bulwer is a gentleman, and he looks it; a man 

of good blood and sound breed; his hands, feet, hair, and 

air show it. But Mr. Jeaffreson ought to know that our 
best writers are almost all of “gentle” origin, /estibus 

Milton, Dryden, Addison, Sterne, Waller, Shaftesbury, 

Shakespere. However, let us get back to Bulwer. It 

is a long way from Shakespere to Bulwer; let us take the 

leap ! 

This ‘‘ gentle” origin, falling upon the offspring of two 
families, each of which had money, led to our author’s 
custom of changing names. At one time he was Lytton- 
Bulwer; at another he was Bulwer-Lytton. His eldest 
brother, William Bulwer, the only one undistinguished out 
of three, holds the ancestral house at Heydon Hall, Nor- 
folk, as fine a specimen of the architecture of the time of 
James I. as one can see, and in the village there is to be 
found one of the neatest of little inns, with the “ Bulwer 
Arms” as a sign. As Bulwer, too, this great author—for 
he is great in spite of his shortcomings and his vanity— 
made himself known; as Bulwer he won his first fame by 
novels full of a precocious wisdom and a dangerous finesse; 
as Bulwer he wrote those famous plays, full of wit, point, 
cleverness, sparkle, and miserable gilded, or rather lac- 
quered, poetry; as Bulwer he gave us boys those admirable 
sentiments from the mouth of Claude Melnotte, which we 
took for poetry, and spouted till the tears came from our 
eyes. Do not we all remember them ? 

Nay dearest, nay, if thou would’st have me paint 
The home to which, could love fulfil its prayers, 
This hand should lead thee—listen ! 

A palace ifting to eternal summer 

Its marble walls from out a gloomy bower 

Of coolest foliage, musical with birds 

Whose songs should syllable thy name! 

Well, they were pleasant days when we believed in this 

very clever writer’s poetry. He gave it us raw, but it had 

such a glamour of cleverness over it that we accepted it as 
something very rare, and did not quite relish the uncon- 
scionably loud laughter into which Thackeray threw us when 
he tore the mask off the Sea Capéain in Fraser's Magazine. 

Some tender soul, who has a love for poetic pruriency, and 

thinks that God-given talent should be used for the cor- 

ruption of God’s creatures, has written to us, shocked at 
our treatment of Swinburne. We will show him,, who has 
read little and understands less, how Thackeray and 

Tennyson could handle (critically of course) Bulwer-Lytton, 

and how Thackeray could carry the attack on the fair 

possessions of Tennyson. Remember we are only on the 
side of Truth. We allowed all due appreciation for Mr. 

Swinburne’s poetry. We wish that he, in carrying out his 

fine cookery of Greek and French dishes, had done that 

which the English gentleman requested the Irish waiter to do 

—served them in separate plates, and had allowed us to mix 

them ourselves. But enough. Strike and spare not is our 

motto here, when the blow is deserved. Praise and praise 
generously is but a pendant to it. 

To our subject. Walking, let us say, up the hall of-the 
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Freemasons at a Literary Fund dinner, there is a gentle- 





man, rather feeble, doddering, a Cousin Feenix, with 
tumbled hair, a face rouged, flushed, a noble forehead and 
high aristocratic nose, a gentleman unmistakably, a gentle- 
man with “the true nobleman look” that you do not find 
one man ina thousand has, and of which Pope spoke. He 
is not very strong, this gent!eman, and has a scared kind 
of starc—‘hat, indeed, of a student out in the world. In 
this living face and in photographs from it, there is a 
suspicion that it is ‘got up” to what its owner thinks its 
best; that Pelham would be younger than he is. Vain 
struggle with Time; what gentle waggoner can put a 
“skid” on his wheel when he is going down hill, “ or 
with a finger stay Ixion’s wheel,” as Keats has it. Look 
at the hair brushed forward and manipulated, the eyebrows, 
whiskers, and hair somewhat darkened, the moustache and 
imperial! The whole look of the man has just the clever 
artistry—not insincerity, for Lord Lytton is a true man— 
which is the little bit of bad taste which has prevented its 
master from being the very first in his rank. The little 
reft within the lute, and little rotten speck of garnered 
fruit—you know the rest. How wonderfully like his books 
every man is! Noble Charles Kingsley, superfine Lord 
Lytton; roclsy Ben Jonson, with the ‘‘ mountain belly and 
the rocky face ;” gentle Shakespere; pure and _ biblical 
John Milton; and ‘ wicked ” Lord Byron, as vain as 
wicked, and as wicked as vain—how you throw your owa 
shadows and lights upon your pages! 

This man, Lord Lytton, who has written a most acute 
essay on the difference between Genius and Talent, has so 
high a share of the latter that he touches on the confines 
of the first. His industry is marvellous—as great as his 
genius. Let us rapidly see what he has done. He was 
born in 1805. His father, General Bulwer, died in 1807. 
In 1810 the little precocious fellow wrote verses in the 
Percy ballad style. In 1820, at the mature age of fifteen, 
he sent out Zsmael, an Oriental Tale, with other poems, one 
on Waterloo, in which Corporal Shaw, the Life Guardsman, 
figures as a hero: 

Meantime brave Shaw usurps the martial plain, 
And spreads the field with Gallic heaps of slain, 
Jsmae/ is not bad stuff; many a poet of fifty worries his face 
into wrinkles because the Press will not praise worse stuff. 
The young poct went to Cambridge after a course of private 
tutorship, and became a swell at,‘Trinity Hall. , In 1825 he 
won the Chancellor’s Prize medal, and, after another volume 
of verse, gave us, in 1827, his first novel, /a/k/and, the hero 
of which is, of course, Byronic, wicked, Satanic even. So 
much harm had the Byron fever done. To laugh sardoni- 
cally, to hate men much and women more, to scorn the 
world and yet to hunger for it, was then thought fine and 
strong. His next work was Mortimer, or the Adventures of 
a Gentleman, which the publishers, with their usual insight, 
rejected. However, the word Mortimer was altered to 
Pelham, and the effect was magical. The publishers issued 
it, and the public bought and praised it. It is a wonder- 
fully clever novel for so young a man (published in 1828) of 
the superfine kid-glove and silver-fork schoo]. Bulwer had 
used his education as well as his observation, and sarcasm 
and quotations are pretty well mixed in the result. In 1827 
Bulwer graduated B.A. In the same year he married 
Rosina Wheeler, daughter of a gentleman of Limerick, and 
the marriage has not been a happy one, ¢es/ibus Lady 
Lytton’s spiteful novel of Cheveley, or the Man of Honour, 
and others; but from this marriage sprang the Hon. Edward 
Robert Bulwer (born 1832), a poet of no mean order, known 
as Owen Meredith. 

In 1828, after Pelham, came the Disowned, and then, in 
quick succession, Devereux, Paul Clifford, Eugene Aram, a 
drama on the same ghastly subject, the Siamese Twins, 
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England and the Engiish, Last Days of Pompeit, The Crisis 
(politics), Rienzt, Zhe Duchess de la Valiere, a drama, Lady 
of Lyons, ditto, Richelieu, ditto, Money, ditto; then Ernest 
Maltravers, down to Aly Novel, The Caxtons, What will he 
do with it? and others. From 1828 to 1869, we have thirty- 
one years, and, counting pamphlets and plays, more than 
forty works! Nor must we, in justice, forget his more 
ambitious works, such as A/hens, tls Rise and Fall (1837), 
King Arthur, a poem (Colburn, 1849), and Zhe Mew Timon, 
a trenchant satire, written in admirable verse. All these 
called loud plaudits from the press at the time, and we are 
not of those who take simply to novelty, and abuse an old 
and an excellent servant. Zhe New Timon had, unfortu- 
nately, a romantic story interwoven with its satire; had it 
not /hat, had it been a satire pur e* simple, it would have 
nearly equalled those of Pope or, let us say, Gifford. In 
style it was between the two. 


Some moral obliquity of vision, too, made Bulwer write 
those thrice damnable Highwaymen stories, wherein we 
have gentlemen highwaymen, scorning society, and philo- 
sophic footpads. If his lordship spent all the money he 
ever had from all his novels and plays put together in 
reformatories—and the sum has been a very large one, 
Routledge paying him for a stereotyped edition £'15,000— 
he could not undo a tithe of the evil he has done, by giving 
an impulse, with that much worse writer, Harrison Ains- 
worth, to the Penny Murder and Robbery Novel, which has 
filled our gaols with some of the brightest boys of England. 
Gentleman Jack and the Boy Highwaymen are the true blood 
descendants, if illegitimate, indeed, of Clifford and Jack 
Sheppard, The deductions were as odious as the sentiment 
was false. ‘Thackeray, who seems to have hated Bulwer’s 
works with an honest scorn, and to have pursued him with 
the pertinacity of a bloodhound, lashed him as no man has 
ever been lashed for his Sea Cap/ain, and in Punch wrote 
perhaps the wisest, wittiest, and best parody ever seen, on 
Aram, in George de Barnwell. Well might the romantic 
Bulwer have blushed and writhed; but, unfortunately, the 
people who would be corrupted by Paul Clifford and Aram 
are just those who have not the wit to read the satire, nor 
the open daylight knowledge (loving darkness rather than 
light) to feel that a rogue can never be called a wise, witty, 
nor a truly clever man. This Bulwer could not see. It is 
not too much to say that the whole of British society 
is at present disturbed by the result of such teachings, 
infinitely diffused by the talk and reproduction of inferior 
minds. 

In 1831 Bulwer was member for St. Ives; then, in ’32, 
for Lincoln, till ’42 ; was rejected till’5z, when he became 
member for Herts; in ’35 he took his M.A. degree; in ’38 
was madea baronet. In ’44 his mother died, and he took 
the name of Lytton; in 1853 he was made honorary D.C.L. 
of Oxford ; in 1856 Rector of Glasgow University; in the 
same year he was offered a seat in Lord Derby’s cabinet ; 
in 1866 he was created Lord Lytton of Knebworth. He won 
his baronetcy, we believe, from the whigs, and his barony 
from the tories, but his whole weight and popularity from his 
capital and clever novels, so suited to a restless, ambitious 
youth of readers, so seducing, so dangerous, and yet in many 
parts so wise. On the whole one cannot deny the highest 
crown one can bestow upon the next-step-to-genius to 
Bulwer. He ripens as he goes on, but his art is imitative 
rather than original. He is too clever by half. His best 
works are often echoes, melodious echoes with a different 
sound in their repercussion, but evidently from the cries of 
others. The Cax/ons echo back the strong shout of 
Tristram Shandy ; the historical novels, those of Scott and 
even James; the history, those of Thirlwall; the dramas, 
those of Knowles with the poetry of Scott; the satire has 





the silver ring of Pope, often his very cesura in the lines. 
Thus Bulwer is an imitative genius rather than an original 
one. He has written because he has had something to 
say, no doubt, but also because he wished to place himself 
upon the same high pedestal with the highest names in 
literature—and for a time he has done it. But posterity 
has a knack of taking down these plaster casts of great 
ones before she puts up the alabaster statue which shall 
endure. Nevertheless, fresh plaster of Paris looks uncom- 
monly well. 


We have said that Bulwer can hit out with vigour, and 
that he ripens. His Horace, just published, is a most 
admirable work, full, let us say, of genius in minute touches, 
of clever work all over. Lastly, as we cannot in our space 
follow Bulwer’s busy life any longer, let us thank him for 
his honest, hard, and, on the whole, manly work. That he 
has not been more so, that he has not been conducive to 
Christian nobleness, that his heroes are often snobs, is not 
his fault ; it is congenital, and upon this natural wood, so 
well adapted for the Bulwerian cabinet, education has 
placed a very fine veneer, and art a splendid French polish. 

Here, too, we add a literary curiosity—Bulwer’s attack 
on Tennyson, and Tennyson’s reply in Punch. The fight 
was a great deal too well carried on to last. Bulwer /oz., 
but anonymously, as the Mew Zimon was published as a 
mystery :— 

Not mine, not mine (O Muse forbid !) the boon 

Of borrow’d notes, the mock-bird’s modish tune, 

The jingling medley of purloined conceits, 

Out-babying Wordsworth and out-glittering Keats ; 

Where all the airs of patch-work pastoral chime 

To drown the ears in Tennysonian rhyme! 

” * . ” 

Let school-miss Alfred vent her chaste delight 

On ‘‘darling little rooms so warm and light ;” 

Chant “I’m a-weary” in infectious strain, 

And catch the ‘blue fly singing i’ the pane ;” 

Tho’ praised by critics and adored by Blues, 

Tho’ Peel with pudding plump the puling muse, 

Tho’ Theban taste the Saxon purse controls, 

And pensions ‘Tennyson while starves a Knowles—— 
We need not more. Tennyson, who had had £200 a year 
granted him, was touched to the quick, and wrote—for once 
and only once in Punch—as follows :— 

THE NEW TIMON AND THE POETS. 


To have a great poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame. 


We know him out of Shakespere’s heart 
And those full curses which he spoke ; 
The oéd ‘limon, with his noble art 


That strongly loathing, greatly broke. But you, Sir, you are hard to please, 


You never look but half content, 
Nor like a gentleman at ease, 
With moral breadth of temperament. 


And what with spites and what with fears, 
You cannot let a body be ; 

It’s always ringing in your ears— 
They call this man as great as me. 


So died the Old; here comes the New. 
Regard him: a familiar face; _ 

I thought we knew him; What, it’s you, 
‘The padded man that wears the Stays. 
Who killed the girls and thrilled the boys 
With dandy pathos when you wrote. 

O Lion! you that made a noise 
And shook a mane en fafillotes. 


And once you tried the Muses too, 

You failed, Sir; therefore now you turn ; 
You fall on those who”are to you 

As Captain is to Subaltern, 


What profits now to understand 
‘The merits of a spotless shirt-- 

A dapper boot—a little hand— 
If half the little soul is dirt? 


You talk of tinsel ! Why we see 
Old marks of rouge upon your cheeks. 

You prate of Nature! Yow are he 
That spilt his life upon the cliques. 

A Timon you! Nay, nay, for shame; 
It looks too arrogant a jest— 

The fierce old man to take Aés name— 
You bandbox. Off, and let him rest. 


But men of long-enduring hopes, 

And careless what the hour may bring, 
Can pardon little would-be Popes 

And Brummels, when they try to sting. 


An artist, Sir, should rest in Art, 

And waive a little of his claim ; 
Clever but wrong, as the gentleman said under peculiar 
circumstances. You see these great souls are disturbed. 
When one poet calls another a school-girl, and the other 
retorts with the accusation of his opponent being a rouged 
bandbox, the time has come to shut up. You can say no 
more. But we like these old free fights; the men are both 
broad enough to forgive and to forget; their success, 
immense talents, and the full appreciation that the public 
has given them, are alike undeniable. May they rest under 
their laurels. 
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TOWN TALK, 


AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 
OPENING OF THE WINTER GYMNASTIC SEASON. 

HE winter gymnastic season in Manchester may be said to have 
T opened on Friday night last, with an Assault of Arms by the 

Athenzum Gymnastic Club. It was thoroughly successful, as all 
entertainments connected with the Athenzum, whether musical, dra- 
matic, or gymnastic, appear to be. The attendance was as large as the 
dimensions of the room would allow, and included not a few ladies, 
some of whom it was rather painful to observe crowded far back in the 
room, where seeing must have been at best very problematic. No doubt 
the presence of ladies at these meetings is in great part due to their 
interest in physical training. Possibly the neat and pretty dresses of the 
gymnasts, spangled as in many cases they were, may have been attractive. 
The only exception to this good taste in costume was in the case of a 
gentleman who had donned a bright red shirt, and who, in some mys- 
terious way, appeared to be recognized as the ‘*comic man” of the 
party. The tendency of the spectators to burst into a laugh whenever 
he attempted any feat must have been a trifle embarrassing. The pro- 
gramme of gymnastic entertainments is not, apparently, capable of great 
alteration. On this occasion, it is true, a somewhat pleasing variety 
was given by the introduction, and subsequent dissection, of the carcase 
ofasheep. The individual performances which most struck us were the 
jumping and vaulting of Mr. Woolley; not so much that the heights 
cleared were very extraordinary, as that the style was so fair and taking. 
The unfailing popularity of boxing must be some evidence of the pug- 
nacity inherent in human nature. It was doubtless a wise use of discre- 
tion which postponed the so called heavy weight boxing till the close. 
The prospect of seeing two gentlemen pursuing each other about the 
platform, with the ultimate intention of battering each others’ faces, was 
too attractive to allow many spectators to depart early. The feelings of 
the onlookers were, of course, violently excited; popular sympathy being 
most aroused in the cause of the “little one” of the two combatants. 


THE PRIZE PICTURE AT THE ROYAL INSTIUTION. 

The usual ‘‘prize of fifty guineas for the best picture exhibited during 
the whole period of the exhibition [at the Royal Institution] provided 
it has been painted within two years,”’ has been awarded to Mr. Keeley 
Halswelle, an associate of the Royal Scotch Academy, for his Roba di 
Roma, a scene in the Piazza Navona, Rome. The award is certainly 
a blunder, and would have caused surprise, only that people have ceased 
to be astonished by any vagary or unwisdom on the part of the council 
of the Royal Iustitution. Mr. Halswelle’s is mot the best picture 
exhibited. It has a certain kind of power and vigour, as most of his 
works have. But it is coarse and, like the picture he exhibited here in 
1867 and 1868, and which we then noticed at length, it lacks taste and 
refinement. - A correspondent enquires why Mr. Madox Brown’s 
drawing of Elijah and the Widow’s Son, which is by far the finest work 
of art in this year’s exhibition, has failed to obtain the prize. As the 
council are not in habit of publishing the ground of their choice, we 
can only assume that they have construed the word “picture” to refer 
to oil paintings only. Conceding this limitation, however, their 
selection is none the less a blunder, and it has undoubtedly given rise 
to much dissatisfaction and regret. 





FOOTBALL: M. A.F.C. v. SALE, 

On Saturday last the Manchester Athletic Football Club, which is, 
of course, the full interpretation of the letters above, met the Sale Club 
on the somewhat rough and heavy ground of the latter at Sale Moor, 
On this occasion the match was more decided than in the struggle 
between the Liverpool and Manchester. The Sale team, though in- 
cluding several very good men (two or three of whom we individualized 
jn the description of the previous game), was burdened by the presence 
of some players who were not particularly useful, and was decidedly 
overweighted. Early in the game the ball was ‘‘touched down,” by 
some good play on the part of Mr. McClaren, well behind the Sale goal, 
but what should have been an easy goal for the Athletic Club was un- 
expectedly missed by Mr. Grave. That gentleman had his revenge after 
“half time” was called, by cleverly kicking a goal, the game thus 
ending clearly in favour of the stronger side. The weather was perfect 





for such work—a great contrast to that of the previous week. The 
excitement natural to the game was at one time varied by some won- 
derful feats of horsemanship on the part of an equestrian spectator, 


‘THE TRAMWAY PEOPLE.” 

It is very strange that the world should never, even by accident, be 
just—generosity is out of the question—where it is hostile. However 
adverse Alderman Curtis may be to the tramway schemes, it is rather 
hard upon his enemies that they should be abused by him for doing an 
advantage to his side and an injury to their own. It is eminently 
desirable for ‘the tramway people” that they should slip their bills into 
Parliament as quietly as possible. Because they announce their inten- 
tions on every other lamp-post in the town, they are stigmatized as 
‘‘impertinent.” Behold the fate of rectitude. Be virtuous, like Des- 
demona, and you are smothered in your bed. 


MUNICIPAL ATTENDANCES, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPUINX,. 

S1r,—My attention has been drawn to your remarks in the Sphinx 
of Saturday last, the 13th inst., upon the attendances of the aldermen 
and councillors. Believing you wish to state what is true, permit me to 
say that our clerk made a mistake in reference to my attendances. I am 
reported to be on the Paving Committee; to have never attended once, 
and to have been absent twenty-five times. The fact is I was nota 
member of the Paving Committee at all last year, and the clerk’s mis- 
take probably arose from my having been a member for the twenty-five 
years previous. Your correction of this will oblige, yours truly, 

ee JAMES BAKE, Alderman. 
Bird’s Cliff, Cheetham Hill, Manchester, Nov. 18, 1869. 
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INSIDE THE POST OFFICE. 


E have lately had a pillar-post planted in our neighbourhood. It 
seems to have found congenial soil, for it is now almost the 
size of a sentry box, and has developed more rapidly than those 

of earlier planting, which have somehow had their growth stunted. 
We saw lately a military looking person, with a kind of knapsack, open 
the door and look into our pillar, as if to see if it had yet grown large 
enough to accommodate him, but finding that not to be the case he 
withdrew. He ‘will probably look in again,’ as our office boy says. 
One morning, just after we had slipped a letter into it, we saw the 
pillar opened. An empty bag replaced the full one, which was rapidly 
carried off. Desirous of knowing more, we accosted the carrier. ‘‘ Pray, 
Mr. Walker, what becomes of these letters? You must have many a 
weary trudge to Brown Street with them.” ‘Never go near Brown 
Street now,” said he, ‘‘I take them to our district office, where the 
cart from Brown Street brings up the letters for our walks, and takes 
these down.” We took the first opportunity of calling at the district 
office of our neighbourhood, and found it a sort of cmperium in imperio. 

It seems that besides Manchester Proper, as we may call it, the 
business centre of the city, which is supplied from the head office, the 
other parts and the suburbs are divided into eight districts, with an 
office for each. A district has from a dozen to eighteen receiving houses 
and pillar-posts, from which the letters are collected in the way we have 
described, at certain times of the day, which are marked on the letter- 
boxes. ‘These collections are taken to the office for the district, and 
after being made into bundles of a hundred or so, are put into a port- 
manteau, and pushed into a mail-cart ready at hand. The district 
office is generally a good sized house, with a room devoted to sorting 
the letters, which is done at a long table divided by a partition length- 
wise, and boxed off along the sides into a number of little desks or 
stalls, with all kinds of little shelves and boxes and drawers, for odds 
and ends of letters. There are also rooms for the men, the Messrs. 
Walker, such as a waiting-room, cloak-room, and lavatory, with apart- 
ments np stairs for the superintendent and his family. There was not 
much to be learnt of the general system of the Post Office at these district 
offices, so, having got over our surprise at their existence at all, we thought 

——_—— melitis petere fontes, 
quam sectari rivos, 

we must go to head-quarters, and visit the very shrine of the deity itself 
at Brown Street, and thither we accordingly repaired. 
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None of the offices adjoining the Triforium seemed to offer any means 
of entrance into the interior. If we could have made ourself up into a 
postal despatch of any kind we could have ascertained the cost of our 
carriage to ‘‘ farthest Ind,’’ and been stamped, and, if necessary, regis- 
tered, at one or other of the offices near the portico, once jealously 
guarded by a heavy Waterloo veteran, missed of late years. Or we 
might even have slipped in, harlequin fashion, among the book-packets 
or newspapers, but being several stone-weight beyond the Post Office 
limitation, and, moreover, not wishing to be despatched anywhere, 
resolved, in official language, to ‘‘try Barnes Street,”” and we accordingly 
proceeded to the rear of the fortress. The street looked as if every 
variety of mail-cart had been sent that day for the Postmaster to choose 
from, previous to ordering ‘‘some more gigs,”’ as the spendthrift is 
reported to have done. ‘That noble animal, the horse, was not well 
represented among them, and did not seem to create much enthusiasm 
in the sporting hotel over the way. 

Observing the driver of one of these vehicles enter the building with 
a mail-bag or two, we followed him, and at the end of a short passage 
halted at the threshold of a large room, which we saw at a glance was 
the place of which we had been in search. Fearing all sorts of pains 
and penalties if we had entered uninvited, we sent in our request for 
admission, and were at once conducted over every department, by a 
courteous official, who, from time to time, explained the course of busi- 
ness—how the letters came, how they were arranged, and how they were 
despatched. We are conscious of having been told much more than we 
were able to carry away, and are afraid that if we were suddenly left 
with the charge of the whole Post Office on our hands, we should pro- 
bably make a mess of it. Fortunately, there is no risk of that; so we 
will just recount so much of the interior working of the Post Office as 
we have been able to carry away with us. 

The names of the mails and the order in which they ought to arrive 
are printed in a large book, like a stock-book, with pages about a yard 
square. This book is kept ona stand just inside the entrance doorway. 
The arrival is declared by the officer bringing in the bag and the clerk 
receiving it to the clerk-in-charge of the book, who enters the hour of 
receiving it, and it is then opened at a large table. The letters are then 
‘‘faced”’ with the address up, and in the first instance sorted into Local, 
‘«Shorts,”’ Inland, and Foreign, and these several lots are taken away 
to different tables and again sorted—the local, for instance, into city and 
district. The city letters are sent upstairs into the old sorting room, 
now exclusively used by the sorters and carriers for the city district. 
The district letters are sent out into the various eight districts, and thence 
carried out. A large number of the letters received from other post 
offices are merely for forwarding. They, of course, require sorting and 
dividing among the different tables where the letters for a particular mail 
aremade up. This, of course, is constantly going on through the day, 
as is also the sorting of the letters and packets dropped in at the Brown 
Street window. 

The stamping of the letters is an important matter. Not the stamping 
for payment, but the affixing of the black inky seal with the name of the 
town and date. The seal is composite, and is constantly being re-set. 
It contains, as the reader may observe, a number in the lower limb of 
the circular seal answering to the progressive number of the mails 
despatched, and one or two letters on the upper limb, These are the 
initials of the stamping clerk who makes up the mail. As soon as his 
seal is set, he makes an initiatory stamp in a register book kept for the 
purpose, and then proceeds at once to stamp his letters, so that in the 
event of any mischance happening to a letter, the course of events can 
be traced up to or from a time when it certainly was right. 

The great pressure of work is, of course, in the evening and at night. 
The arrivals by the day mails, and from the ‘‘ short” and district offices 
it is easy to dispose of during the day, with comparatively few hands, 
and the gentle trickle of letters from the long “slits” at the front has 
been easily scooped out as soon as a pool worth notice has accumulated 
on the counter. But with the evening comes a gradually swelling tide, 
which sometimes threatens to overwhelm the office. Here let us ven- 
ture, kind public, upon appealing to your discretion and self-interest, as 
well as to your sympathy with a hard-worked body of men. It is a 
very small thing to ask. Get rid of your letters early. There are 
thousands of letters posted in Manchester, both at Brown Street and at 
the ‘‘stumps,” which could be as easily posted between four and five as 








between six and seven o’clock. The rule seems to be to defer them 
almost till ‘‘shutting-up time.” Remember, that while you are joy- 
fully hurrying to your train or ’bus, the work of the Post Office clerk is 
only beginning. An early posted letter is, in a manner, insured against 
loss, mis-sending, delay, and mis-carriage in every sense; and it is quite 
as much the interest of the sender as of the postal official to guard 
against misfortune of every kind. There is almost a separate staff main- 
tained to rectify the public’s errors and mistakes. A thoughtless or 
(would-be) dishonest person puts too few stamps on his letter. The 
sorting clerk’s well-trained hand instinctively recognizes the over-weight 
and throws it aside. These ‘‘rejects” are taken to a separate table, there 
weighed, and ‘‘taxed on’? with double the postage deficient, and the 
sorting begins again, da capo. _ Besides badly written addresses, which 
alone forms a mine of mischief, there is scarcely any eccentricity that 
can be conceived respecting a letter which is not to be found con- 
stantly. The postage-stamp “wanders not unseen” from the upper 
right-hand comer all over the face of the letter, and occasionally goes 
over the edge to the back, where it is found in company with the seal 
—sometimes even acting as its deputy. 

At ten o’clock p.m., the large room of the Post Office is an intensely 
busy scene. The sorting and stamping have been going on for some 
hours, and the work is approaching agony point. Letters have been 
pouring in for hours, and, except a few late arriving bags and extra-paid 
letters, all are received, and the mail-bags are being made up. The 
London mail is in view, and has.to be despatched at 10.45. This takes 
in not only London, but Ireland, the south and west of England, and 
all, or nearly all, the foreign mails, or, in other words, about all the 
world! The process of sealing the bags begins at 10.30, and, in a 
quarter of an hour, Mr. Long’s steeds are tearing away to Bank Top 
railway station as if they had a fire-engine at their heels. After a short 
supplementary London mail, the North mail at twelve midnight is next 
for despatch. But the work is not then done. ‘The day is done, and 
the stamps are fitted with the date of another day. ‘‘ Shorts” and local 
bags and late letters are squared up. Very soon comes the mail from 
London, that is, from almost everywhere, and imperiously demands 
sorting for local delivery and forwarding. Then the country and local 
carts come in and exchange their freight, and the comparative repose of 
day succeeds. 

We have heard it said that 8.15 p.m. is early for the closing hour at 
the district pillars and receiving houses. If the letters could be sorted 
there the observation might be just. But the letters, in fact, do not 
reach Barnes Street until nine o’clock, when the worry of the London 
mail assortment is on. In fact, unless the postal authorities were not 
more careful than the public are, the letters could not be despatched. 
The collection at 7.15 is not for any particular mail, but in aid of the 
later collection, and to obviate and correct, as far as possible, the results 
of the dilatory habits of the public. The pillar adjoinimg the Exchange 
requires clearing out several times between the dates marked for that 
purpose, or the receptacle would be full, and no more letters could 
be received. Still they can hardly keep pace with the receipts, and the 
collector has frequently seen letters which some heedless messenger has 
left sticking in the mouth of the pillar, quite at the mercy of any one 
who might choose to pull them out. We are inclined to think business 
men rather careless in the matter of their letters, both in sending them 
and in collecting them. We frequently see Messrs. Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles, and Co., fetching their own letters from the private box depart: 
ment, but let anybody watch the Brown Street front of the Post Office 
any morning from 8-15 to 9, and see the number of usually ill-paid 
office-boys bringing away bundles of letters from their masters’ boxes, 
without even the protection of a satchel, but hand-carried, often 
through the wet, and the dangers that the numerous boy-games expose 
them to. 

The various auxiliary novelties that have been added of late years, 
such as the Money Order Office, the registration of letters, and the 
Savings’ Bank Department, we have not space to do more than mention. 
They have become wonderfully absorbed into and made part of the 
postal system. Next year the Telegraph system will be embraced in 
its ever increasing folds. Indeed, we expect to see in a few years only 
two institutions left in the country—the County Court and the Post 
Office—and even then we should not despair of seeing one eat up the 
other. 
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A VISIT TO ASHTON PARISH 
CHURCH. 


ITHIN a few yards of the old railway station at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, a place generally supposed to be coeval with large factories 
and steam cotton machinery only, stands a mansion, some parts 

of which are as old as any known building in England. Long before 
the great ecclesiastical buildings arose, the Tintern, the Rievaulx, the 
| Furness, or the Valle Crucis Abbey, whose ruins point to a once mag- 
nificent existence—before even their foundations were laid or their sites 
chosen, there stood here one of the land-marks of the boundary “‘lyne” of 
the two ancient kingdoms of Northumbria and Mercia. The local chief 
here kept watch and ward, and long before Falaise Castle saw the birth 
of the future Rex Anglorum, as he loved to be styled, the Saxon thane 
exercised dominion, practically undisputed, save when the marauding 
band of Norwegian or Danish pirates penetrated so far in quest of plunder. 

Under the protection of this stronghold, religion reared, violet-like, 
its modest head, and now, with the God’s-acre only between them, stands 
St. Michael’s, the parish church of Ashton-under-Lyne. Founded 
in 1291, during the period of the great settlement of the kingdom, with 
traditions of an even then vanished predecessor, it was restored in 1413. 
Even the later year is a time of which one can hardly form an adequate 
notion in its relation to the present. It was eighty years before Columbus 
left ‘the less’ning shore” of Spain, bound for the discovery of a new 
world. Looking backward for it down the roll of history, the day when 
Charles’s tragedy was played out in front of Whitehall is not quite half 
way! What subsequent renovations were made let the archzologist 
and the architect tell, the long line of rectors, ministers, and servants, 
cleric and laic, having gone and left but little record, probably 
— carent quia vate sacro, 

The unusually high tower, built in 1817, is probably a copy of what 
had before stood there, but the wide seven-light east window seems to 
suggest the work of Tudor times; perhaps in the later years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, when the power of the State and Church was consolidated, 
and the parish register began (as here in 1594) to calendar the baptisms 
and marriages of those whose burials were afterwards noted in its page. 
The exterior of the church is what an English parish church might be 
expected to be. Chancel, nave, aisles, and porch of stone, slightly soot- 
incrusted and weather-stained, and from the tower a peal of nine sweet 
bells discoursed most complicated music one breezy Sunday morning of 
late, when, descending from the heights of Dukinfield, we crossed the 
Tame, then swollen and yellow as Tiber, and, passing by the quondam 
stronghold and the memorial of many a rude forefather of the then 
hamlet, we entered the church by the south porch. Taken charge of by 
a most respectable sexton, we were soon in a pew opening from a wide 
passage down the centre of the nave, as wide about as the pews on each 
side of it were in length—the very Sackville Street of aisles. We had 
scarcely said our ora pro nobis, when we saw a small flock of white- 
surpliced gentlemen coming down from the east end. .One stopped at 
the reading-desk; the others marched past us, and up the gallery stairs 
to the organ-loft! We had generally found, up to this, that surplices 
were worn (more Stocks and Co. at the Cathedral) by men and boys 
singing together. Men and boys are sometimes, as at All Saints’, here, 
supplemented by singing women, and in other cases, as at St. Paul’s, 
Brunswick Street, gay bonnets and chignons are seen, instead of the 
cherub faces of the choir-boys; but we never before saw surpliced men 
singing with women in the organ-gallery. The unusual mixture pro- 
duced some very good music, however, though Hymns Ancient and 
Modern were ill exchanged for Bickersteth’s Collection, in which, with 
some difficulty, we recognized the mangled remains of two or three old 
friends. The Nicene Creed was taken to a ‘‘tone” we did not remember, 
but it was particularly well done. The organist who “presided” should 
be content with the excellent instrument he commands, and not try to 
“preside”? over the singers’ voices also. It might be that the Sunday- 
school children, who mustered in force, required a little ‘‘ drowning” 
now and then, for they sang very flat, and dragged down the tone 
speedily. A little practice beforehand, in school, would soon remedy 
this. The prayers were read by the incumbent of a neighbouring church, 
who, apparently for variety’s sake, had come to revisit the place of his 
former curacy. The congregational part was chanted or sung by the 
upstairs party, and one of the curates preached a good sermon in an 











unimpressive manner. The offertory, quickly collected by the wardens 
and a small crowd of assistants, was followed by the usual prayers and 
termination, and a jubilant strain from the organ inspirited us again to 
contend with the south-west breeze which blew gratefully on our heated 
face, as we issued from the church. There seems to be a disposition, 
both on the part of clergy and congregation, to do things decently and 
in order, There were some small occasional faults and shortcomings, 
so very obvious to us, as a looker-on, that their existence seems as if it 
needed only to be mentioned to cause them to be avoided or corrected. 
But they are, comparatively speaking, trifles to the great constitutional 
struggle now pending. 

In 1840, it seems, the church was almost falling to the ground for 
want of repair. The pews, dating from 1790, were removed to prevent 
them from falling on their occupants, and the floor was about as level 
as the surface of the sea is now at Blackpool at tide-time. So it 
became clear that something must be done. Lord Stamford, the patron 
of the living, offered the churchwardens £4,000, and proposed that the 
church should be free. The pew-holder could not see beyond his pew, 
and preferred to rebuild it, which he did on the ground floor, to the 
tune of £600—about twenty shillings a sitting—and the gallery was 
rebuilt in 1844, under a “faculty,” a kind of ecclesiastical patent, a 
document which costs a great deal, and binds nobody to anything, 
except to pay the bill for it. Somebody or other was to be at liberty 
to rebuild the gallery, and let the pews in it at a yearly rent of ten 
shillings per sitting, ‘‘ until the whole cost of it was repaid,’”’ a scheme 
worthy of the projectors of Laputa, or of him who proposed to pay off 
the national debt by penny readings! The gallery cost some £1,200, 
raised by sale of the pews at £2 a sitting, and the faculty was thrown to 
the winds. But as pews could not very well be built in a tumble-down 
church, the fabric was first restored. Lord Stamford’s £4,000 was 
somehow got hold of. Subscriptions, bazaars, and what not raised 
some £2,500 more (part of which, however, went to the cemetery 
expenses), and the thing was done. And solid, substantial, and hand- 
some the place now looks. Certes, the decorator and the scagliolist, 
have taken their pastime therein. 

But since /Yamlet doesn’t please some people with the Ghost only 
omitted, how if Hamlet himself be wanting? Where was the rector 
all this time. He was, no doubt, first and foremost in the good work, 
instant in season and out of season also, getting in donations, talking 
over pew-holders, in short, leaping into the gulf and rushing into the 
breach in every possible manner. Not a bit of it. For the restoration 
and repairs of the chancel, which the rector is bound in consideration of 
his income to keep in repair, he paid, by two instalments, £200, Two 
hundred pounds for the all but rebuilding the chancel, which, as any 
one can see by the division in the roof, is nearly half the church! The 
pews in the chancel were rebuilt at the general restoration, at a cost of 
484, towards which the rector contributed the munificent sum of £10, 
and for this he has claimed, and for the most part received, pew rents to 
the amount of about £40 per annum! Now the rector is the Rev. 
George Chetwode, a nephew of an Earlof Stamford. He was appointed 
to the living in 1813—two years before the battle of Waterloo—and has 
held it ever since. The living is worth £1,500 per annum, and there is 
a parsonage. Out of this he pays £250 a year to two curates, and lends 
them the house, and subscribes £5 per annum to the churchwardens’ 
expenses, and £2 to the school fund! So £1,500, minus £250 minus 
£5 minus £2 equals £1,243. But this is not all. The rector has sold 
the coal under the glebe land, and has received therefor an amount 
which, if well invested, would produce not less than £500 a year. The 
1eader will here observe, ‘‘ Well, but the labourer is worthy of his hire ; 
no doubt the rector is a hard-working parish priest.”” Wrong again. 
The rector has not been near the church for ¢en years, and he has not 
officiated in it for thirty years! Yet he has generally enjoyed good 
health, and is now a hale old man of near eighty! The difference 
between 1813 and 1869, namely, 56, we will use to multiply £1,240 
with : product, £69,440, and the coal money thrown in besides! ‘The 
pity of it!” 

The exertions of the Ashton people under these circumstances are 
beyond praise, but doubt has evidently of late crossed the mind of some of 
them, as to whether they are making the most of what they have so well 
maintained. Somebody, probably a Tuesday visitor to Manchester, who 
had got accidentally impressed on to a coroner’s inquest, suggested that 
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the church should be made free and open, but the ordinary congregation 
were not prepared to go quite so far as that. Indeed, to our mind, the 
| free and open system has been treated and advocated in and about 
Manchester in such an impolitic way, that, excellent as we consider it 
to be in principle, we are not surprised to find it was not adopted at 
Ashton. It was then proposed to see what the bishop had to recom- 
mend, and a statement of the law on the case was supplied by his law- 
officer, Dr. Haggard, the chancellor of the diocese, and printed and 
widely circulated among the congregation. From this we find that no 
pew in a parish church is the property of any private person; that the 
distribution of pews and seats rests with the churchwardens, as the 
bishop’s officers; that they are to allot them to the parishioners at 
discretion, so as to afford suitable accommodation to as many as possible ; 
and that no pew or seat there can legally be let or sold by any person. 
This plan was to be tried, and the present wardens were elected last 
Easter to carry it out, not going so far as the free and open, or “ first 
come first served”’ principle, but by allotting the seats to parishioners who 
wanted them till the church was filled. Archdeacon Durnford, in hischarge 
to them in May last, onthe occasion of ‘swearing in,” repeated the law of the 
matter, and directed them to disregard all private ownership of pews. They 
are nowlettingall the pews, both up-stairs and down-stairs, upon conditions 
which are clearly printed and fixed in every pew inthe church. These 
conditions are—1. Thatno paymentis made. 2. That they (the sittings) 
are not to be transferred without the sanction of the wardens. 3. That 
if not occupied by the assignee at the commencement of the service, the 
officials are at liberty to seat any other person therein. The wardens are 
treating all pews alike, but with discretion. If a pew is rented from 
some person claiming as owner, the unoccupied part is filled whenever 
an access of worshippers make it necessary, and in the last instance is 
resort made to the pew partially occupied by the claimant as owner. 

It is, no doubt, a very difficult matter for the churchwardens to carry 
out the plain law of the land; but, as a door must, according to the 
French proverb, be either shut or open, the parish church pews must 
belong either to the pew-holders or the churchwardens. The law says 
the wardens; and we think the Ashtonians, in common with other 
Englishmen, are a law-abiding people. We are disposed to recommend 
the wardens at once to take away the doors from all the pews. When 
they are once ‘‘open,” the * free” will follow easily. 

In the midst of the excitement created in Ashton by the wardens’ 
proceedings, some attempt has been made, we believe, to import into 
the controversy the bitterness of political partizanship. How much this 
is to be deprecated, it is needless for us to say. The question is not a 
matter of politics at all, but simply of the best way of serving the interests 
of religion, and of using a large and handsome church, in the midst of a 
teeming population, for the benefit of the greatest number. 


+ 


OUR PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 
WHY THEY FAIL. 

N concluding our notices of the exhibition at the Royal Institution, 
we remarked that it was an average one, and no more; that ‘the 
pictures of which good can be said are, with few exceptions, but of 

mediocre merit, whilst there is a large number of works which it is 
impossible to praise, and some without the remotest promise of better 
things.’’ Considering that more works of art are bought in the manufac- 
turing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire than in any other of an equal 
size in the kingdom, and that Manchester is the metropolis of that 
district, it is worth while to enquire into the causes of the inferiority of 
our exhibition, and, if posstble, suggest some alterations in its manage- 
ment, by which it may become in every way more satisfactory—in the 
quality of works exhibited, in the number of visitors, and in the amount 
of money realized by sales. 

The council of the Royal Institution, by opening their exhibition so 
early in the autumn as September, doubtless hope to obtain pictures 
from the Royal Academy, which closes rather earlier, but they fail in 
their object almost entirely, and for two reasons. The first is, that 
before sending to the Royal Academy, all the principal artists in 
London have what may be callec private views in their own studios, 
where their works are seen by the chief dealers and collectors in the 
country, and, in the majority of cases, the most important works are 
sold from the easel, and before they are seen publicly. It cannot be 








expected that purchasers will, after allowing them to be exhibited for 
three months at the Academy, be willing to lend them at once to 
Manchester, thereby foregoing the enjoyment of their purchases for a 
quarter of a year more, for the sake of an exhibition in which they have 
not perhaps the slightest interest. Except, therefore, when one is sent 
to compete for the prize, Manchester has but little chance of obtaining 
any except unsold pictures from Burlington House, and such pictures 
are, to a certain extent, unsuccessful, and though a number of them 
would of course raise the standard of the exhibition considerably, still 
Manchester has not yet succeeded in obtaining even these. 

The second reason why the council fail in their endeavours to obtain 
pictures from the Academy, or, indeed, from any artist who has any 
regard for his work, is to be found in the way some of the details of the 
exhibition are managed. Everyone who pretends to any acquaintance 
with art, still more anyone who presumes to undertake any work con- 
nected with the management of an exhibition, should know that the 
first quality necessary in a picture is that it should be of a piece in itself; 
that it should contain (taking the question of colour) the exact amount 
of blue, of green, of red, &c., and if that be correctly done, and the 
picture be a complete one, no one portion of colour can be added to or 
substracted from it without changing the entire scheme, and almost of a 
certainty destroying the picture. If the council, or committee, or who- 
ever the responsible persons may be, had considered what they were 
about before they selected the labels for the water-colour drawings, 
it would have been as well. As it is, they have this year, with 
an ignorance which is almost criminal, chosen them about the size 
of half-a-crown, and of a vivid blue colour. A year or two ago, they 
were a bright yellow. It is hardly possible to hope for better 
things of an exhibition which tolerates such a barbarism. But 
this is not the worst, If, in spite of being ruined by these blue 
spots, a drawing has the good fortune to be sold, the happy fact is 
recorded on the frame by another and a larger label, this time of a 
hideous pink colour. When an artist sends to an exhibition he has 
many evil chances to go through. His picture may be rejected; but he 
knows that, and takes the risk. His work may be badly hung; he 
takes his chance as to that also. He knows, too, that every picture 
suffers in a greater or less degree in an exhibition from juxtaposition 
with other paintings of an antagonistic nature, and which no care on the 
part of the hanging committee can entirely obviate. But an artist hasa 
right to expect every care to be taken that his picture, if hung, shall be 
shewn to the very best advantage. It is not to be wondered that the 
Manchester Exhibition is not regarded with favour by painters, as long 
as their right, even to common sense treatment, is ignored, and such 
atrocities as the blue and pink labels are perpetrated. 

If the council of the Royal Institution really wish to have a satisfac- 
tory exhibition, it wiil be worth their while to try, if only for one season, 
a few experimental changes. They might for example, try the effect of 
keeping the exhibition open for a much shorter time than at present, 
certainly for not more than two months; and if the date on which it 
would close were distinctly made known to the public, it seems most 
likely that, the interest being concentrated within a short period, the 
council would, in the end, find the number of visitors much larger than 
it has been during recent years. It is quite certain that artists and 
collectors would be much more willing to exhibit their pictures if they 
knew that the rooms would not, as is generally the case, be absolutely 
deserted during the latter part of the time the exhibition is open. At 
present, the council open their exhibition in September, which is a most 
unfortunate time, for during that month and for some time afterwards, a 
large proportion of the public are usually absent from town, and most of 
the collectors who are likely to be of use to the exhibition, are fresh from 
the picture season in London, with which Manchester can scarcely hope 
to compete. 

Manchester is the head-quarters of perhaps the largest firm of picture- 
dealers in England, who have, undoubtedly, the first opportunities of 
buying the very best works produced. At this moment they have on view 
an important collection of water-colour drawings, and they had a simi- 
lar exhibition last year simultaneously with the season at the Royal 
Institution. Might not an arrangement be made between the council 
of the Royal Institution and the Messrs. Agnew, by which the two 
galleries should not be open at the same time? It is impossible but 
that they both suffer by their co-existence. 
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G. TWIGG’S Patent Corkscrews. 


® 


am elastic cushion for the neck, 


Manufactory: 30, Mosley Road, B: 


The most powerful ever invented, and being [gooveins with a patent India. guiber r pad, which forms 


ay ene warranted not to break th 
ngham.—Sold by all yo 
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HE ONLY LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE in the Kingdom which issues its Policies 
to the public on ABSOLUTE GOVERNMENT 

SECURITIES, and retains the values of the net Pre- 

miums paid by Insurants, in Government Stock, de- 

posited _ — Bank of — in trust for the sole 
seen, ot a the claims of policy-holders, is the 

BR TISH “71M RIAL INSURANCE CORPORA- 

TION LIMITED. Policies cannot lapse or be for- 

feited, and may be converted into cash on demand. 

TRUSTEES ? 

Christopher Weguelin, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
England, (Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, & Co.) 

Charles Oppenheim, Esq., Director of the meen Bank 
of London, (Messrs. Samuel Oppenheim & Sons.) 

William G. Goodliffe, Esq., Accountant General, India 
Office, Westminster. 

Augustus F. Bayford, Esq., LL.D., Senior Registrar, 
Court of Probate, Doctors’ Commons, Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Manchester. 

Alderman Thomas Dilworth Crewdson, J.P., Green- 
heys, Manahenter, 

D OFFICES 
81, KING STREET ‘one 60, SPRING GARDENS, 
MANCHESTER. 
Cuier Orrices, Lonpo 
20, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





¢ NOU BREAK YOUR M TEERSCH, Auyy 


HAVE 


WITHECOMBSPATENT ANTINICOTINE 


“a SCREW PIPE BAND PuT ON. 


\\ rR WITHECOMB 28:VICTORIA ST 
i\ ; MANCHESTER. 
\_- aaa (1( —_ C) ¢ 


MEERSCHAUM AMBERS 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 


MEERSCHAUM REVIVER, 


To Remove Scratches, Burns, &c., with Directions ; 
6d. per Box: post free, eight stamps. 


T. R. WITHECOMB, 
28a, Victoria-street, MANCHESTER. 





d by no other Machines, 


including the REVERSIBLE FEED, for fastening off the ends 


of seams without removing the work from the Machine. 


“FLORENCE” 


LOCK-STITCH 
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ARE THE BEST. THEY WILL 
HEM, FELL, TUCK, CORD, BRAID, BIND, QUILT, 


PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES FREE, 


GATHER, and SEW ON A BAND at the same time. 
19, & 21, BLACKFRIARS STREET’ corner of DEANSGATE. 


THEY MAKE FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES. 
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Amusements. 
Prince’s Theatre, WanaBecter. 


Proprietors, the Prince's The s Theatre Company, Limited. 
LAST TWO NIGHTS of the eminent Tragedian, 
Mr. PHELPS. 








FRIDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Othello - - - Mr. Phelps. 
Iago - - ” Mr. Charles Calvert. 
Box Office open daily from eleven to two. 


PRINCE’S THEATRE, 


MANCHESTER. 





Proprietors, the Prince’s Theatre Company, Limited. 
Engagement of the Popular Comedian, 


Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 


For gutively Twelve —— only, nenng on 
fonday next, November 2gth. 


MONDAY AND TUESDAY, 


PAU kL Pm. 3 


Paul Pry . «Mr, J. L. Toore. 
“And the ‘WEAVERS. 
Simmons ..... «Mr. J. L. Tooter. 


In which he will introduce his 
IMITATIONS OF POPULAR ACTORS. 


Box Office open daily from eleven till two. 


FREE TRADE HALL. 





Saturday Evening Entertainments ! 





The Seventh Entertainment of the Season will be given 
in the above Hall, 


On SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27th, 
By the celebrated 


«Ses, Se 
MiIENSTRAL SBS! 
MATTHEWS BROTHERS .,.......++ PROPRIETORS. 


TALENT EXTRAORDINARY. EVERYTHING NEW. 
The ONLY COMPANY that has been honoured with a 
command to appear before their Royal Highnesses the 

PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 
The SuccsssFut LitiGAnts in the recent ACTION FOR 
Liset, which pete ~ ne to be the ONLY CHRISTY’S 


MINSTRELS travelling that have legitimately appeared 
at the ST. JAMES’S HALL, LONDON, for a length- 
ened period. 


Reserved Stalls (cushioned) 2s. 6d.; Second Seats, rs. 6d. ; 
Gallery, 1s.; Area, 6d. Doors open at 7-30, commence at 8. 

Plan of the stalls can now be seen, and seats secured 
daily, at Mr, R. Cowley Squier’s music warehouse, India 
Buildings, 24, Cross Street. Tickets for the other parts 
of the hall can be obtained at the Manchester Ticket 
— 4, St. Mary’s Gate, and all the principal music 
shops. 





|S eee DIORAMA OF SCOTLAND. 
Messrs. BIRRELL & LAMB, 
Originators and Proprietors. 
FREE TRADE HALL ASSEMBLY ROOM, 
Manchester. 
TREMENDOUS SUCCESS. 
CROWDED HOUSES, CROWDED HOUSES. 


Entire Change of Musical Programme. 


The best Diorama ever witnessed.—Vide Opinions of the 
Press. 

The best Concert ever heard.—Vide Opinions of the 
ublic. 

. GRAND ILLUMINATED MORNING 

PERFORMANCES 

on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at half-past two, and 

every evening at eight.—Carriages may be ordered for 

four and ten o'clock. 

Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Unreserved Seats, 2s. ; Second 
Seats, 1s.; Third Seats, 6d.—Tickets may be had from 
Hime and Addison, Mosley-street ; Forsyth Brothers, 
St. Ann-street ; Henry and Co., St. Ann’s Square. 





“* How full of briars is this work-a-day world.” —Shakspere 


Sh Largest and Best Assortment of Briar 
PIPES is at the LITTLE sHor kept by SAMUEL 
LAMB, the Patentee of the Manchester Pipe, 20, 
CROSS STREET (two doors from the New Exchange), 
Manchester. Sole Depét of G. B. D , a Paris. 








THE RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Night flies ; and lo! the rising sun displays 
The tombs, where rest his mighty sons of old; 
And still a circling glory from his rays 
Seems to embrace them in a cloud of gold. 
’T wixt these and where the river frets the sand, 
The quaintly graven surface of a stone 
Shows one, who set a riddle to the land, 
Where till *twas solved nor rest nor peace 
was known. 
[The initials of the answer to each line must be 


read down for the first word of the final solution, and 
up for the second. | 


a 


THE TRUE AND THE FALSE IN 
ARCHITECTURE, 


(From Rusxin’s ‘‘Seven LAMps OF ARCHITECTURE.” ] 


S* RANGE that a nation so distinguished for 
its general uprightness and faith as the 
English, should admit in their architecture 
more of pretence, concealment, and deceit, 
than any other of this or past time. If there 
were no other causes for the failures which of 
late have marked every great occasion for 
architectural exertion, these petty dishonesties 
would be enough to account for all, It is the 
first step, and not the least, towards greatness 
to do away with these. We may not be able 
to command good, or beautiful, or inventive 
architecture ; but we can command an honest 
architecture. The meagreness of poverty may 
be pardoned, the sternness of utility respected ; 
but what is there but scorn for the meanness 
of deception. 

There are two reasons, both weighty, against 
the substitution of cast or machine work for 
that ofthe hand; one, that allcastand machine 
work is bad, as work; the other, that it is 
dishonest. Exactly as a woman of feeling 
would not wear false jewels, 80 would a builder 
of honour disdain false ornaments. The using 
of them is just as downright and inexcusable 
a lie. You use that which pretends to a worth 
which it has not; which pretends to have cost, 
and to be, what it did not, and is not; it is an 
imposition, a vulgarity, an impertinence, and 
asin. Nobody wants ornaments in this world, 
but everybody wants integrity. All the fair 
devices that ever were fancied, are not worth 
alie, Leave your walls as bare as a planed 
board, or build them of baked mud and 
chopped straw, if need be; but do not rough- 
cast them with falsehood. 

One thing we have in our power—the doing 
without machine ornament and cast-iron work. 
All the stamped metals, and artificial stones, 
and imitation woods and bronzes, over the 
invention of which we have daily exultation— 
all the short, and cheap, and easy ways of 
doing that whose difficulty is its honour—are 
just so many obstacles in our already encum- 
bered road. They will not make us happier or 
wiser—they will neither extend the pride of 
judgment nor the privilege of enjoyment—they 
will only make us shallower in our under- 
standings, colder in our hearts, and feebler in 
our wits. 














All Dunkerley and Franks’ Umbrellas 


Are made on FOX’S Celebrated FRAMES. Being large » producers, 
Dunkerley § Franks are enabled to offer them at astonishingly 


ow prices, 


Ts Swan STREET, NEW CROSS, MANCHESTER. 
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“CHEAP BEER v. TEETOTALISM.” 


To tue Epitor or THE Spuinx. 


S1nx,—I have been favoured with the perusal 
of an article in your paper of the 6th instant 
headed as above; and as you express a wish 
to promote ‘ the discussion of the question,”’ I 
presume you will not refuse insertion of the 
following remarks. I acknowledge, at the 
onset, that I am one of “ the increasing band 
of fanatics,’’ not quite of yesterday, but on that 
and other irrelevant matters, I have no wish 
to dwell. The pamphlet of Mr. Fielden’s, on 
which your comments are based, I read long 


| ago, as well as others to the same effect, and I 


now forward for your perusal another pam- 
phlet, in which I think you will fiud a complete 
answer. In the meantime, allow me to notice 
two points which I deem of most importance. 
First: You look upon beer as “the most 
nutritious drink that could be brewed.” This 
was Cobbett’s opinion; it is Mr. Fielden’s; 
and I am free to admit, that even yet, in the 
face of so much that has been proved to the 
contrary, it is an opinion that extensively 
prevails. But I hesitate not to affirm that is 
a great delusion, and am prepared at any time 
to prove this assertion. There is nothing in 
the best malt liquor that is nutritious but the 
barley ; for the water, the hops, and the alcohol, 
—its chief components—can make no preten- 
sions to nutriment. To brew a gallon of 
strong ale 6lbs. of barley is used; and if this 
were retained in the ale it certainly would be 
highly nutritious. But bythe various processes 
in its manufacture, the 6lbs. is reduced to 
about 100z., and that of the worst part of the 
grain. This being a most important part of 
the enquiry, 1 will state the various stages 
through which the barley has to pass, and by 
which the loss of full 541bs. is sustained, with- 
out any equivalent of a nutritious kind being 
obtained :— Ibs. 
To brew a gallon of ale we take of barley..........6 


In making this into malt, we lcse in “ 

Ses GO oc co.cc ccec cece ceceseeénceccih 

After mashing, we dispose of, in the shape of 
” 

. 2 


spirits” or 
1 


ad. eM OOTTTETETTTETITREL ITT ELE TTT Tee 
By fermentang the liquor, converting the sugar into 

GISSGE, WO DOGS 60.08 cece cc ceccccovcscccscocs 
And, lastly, in fining the ale, the “ barrel bottoms’”’ 

BMOUNE F0.0 ce cecesccccsccvcvcvevesccesccs eel, 


5} 

I maintain that these statements demon- 
strate that the liquor we are contending about 
is not a “nutritious liquor.” The water I 
grant may deserve that name, but the spirit 
and the gas certainly do not; and as for the 
bit of gummy barley, drowned in the bulk, it 
is so small as to render it undeserving of such 
a name. It is lees than a pennyworth in a 
gallon, agreeing with the testimony of Baron 
Liebig, that “ten pints of ale would not supply 
as muchnourishment as a pound of bread.” In 
malting the starch is converted into sugar; in 
mashing the sugar is washed out, and the 
liquor is called “ sweet wort;” in fermentation 
the sugar produces spirit and carbonic acid 
gas; and in fining the liquor the heavy parts 
of the barley sink to the bottom of the barrel. 
From first to last the object kept in view in 
manufacturing beer is not to produce a nutri- 
tious but an iutoxicating article. 

I will not condescend to notice the adultera- 
tions on which you lay so much stress; I 
leave that to be settled by the brewers, sellers, 
and drinkers, amongst themselves. I refer to 
sound beer made from malt and hops only. 
The following isa chemical analysis of a quart 
of “* good ale” :— 

Water «2c ce2ee 2 « « « OF.008 
Aloohol . . s+ 6 «© © «© «© « «© 8'000 
Butract.. . 2 2 ee eo eo 0 ow OOM 
AcoticAcid «++ seo 030 


100°000 





The following is in a more popular form: — 
Quartofale ... . . » 39 ounces, 


|. ee ee eee ee 
Alcohol, or pure Spirit. . 
BOs ew ec 6 6 


Total 


These figures demonstrate the fallacy of the 
common notion that beer is a “ highly nutri- 
tious beverage,” and if it were uot for the 
whisky it contaius, neither Mr. Fielden nor 
any of the admirers of our national beverage 
would drink it. 

Secondly: I maintain that all intoxicating 
liquors, beer among the rest, being luxuries, 
are proper objects of taxation. The malt tax, 
which is complained of, is simply a substitute 
for a tax upon beer, and is an economical 
expedient for that purpose. It is found much 
more convenient to lay the impost upon the 
malt in a solid form, in a comparatively few 
places, than to attach it to the liquid in any 
of its stages of manufacture ; or at the endless 
number of places where the brewing and sell- 
ing are carried on. And instead of 70 per 
cent of a tax upon beer, which the readers of 
your article would generally run away with, a 
correct calculation would make it little more 
than a seventh part of that sum. Burley used 
in its natural state is perfectly free from tax ; 
but if made into malt, in order that it may by 
fermenting the liquor, yield the intoxicating 
ingredient, alcohol, a tax of 2s. 8d. a bushel is 
impesed—this is the 70 per cent. complained 
of—yielding to the revenue upwards of six 
millions a year, and which the beer drinkers 
seem quite willing to pay, so as to be freed 
from this amount of taxation upon more im- 
portant and necessary articles. I have taken 
the trouble to calculate the amount of this 
tax when it comes upon the drink in the shape 
of beer. The malt tax has been variously 
stated by different authorities as equal to a 
farthing to a penny a quart; and the truth is, 
it does not in any case exceed the larger sum. 
The precise amount simply depends upon the 
quantity of water used in brewing a given 
quantity of malt. The “length,” as the 
brewers call it, varies from 72 gallons to 144 
gallons to the quarter. In order to make it 
plain, the charge per gallon upon the beer by 
the malt tax is as follows :— 

If brewed 144 gallons to the quarter, 1}d. per gal. duty, 
” 120 ” ” 23d. ” 
” 90 ” 23d. ” 
” 72 ” ” 3)d. ” 
so that on the weaker kind of malt liquor the 
tax is short of a halfpenny a quart, and on the 
strongest short of a penny. If I believed that 
beer was a “‘ nutritious beverage,” that it was 
one of the “comforts of the working classes,” 
and if I did not know that it is the source of 
a great amount of intoxication and misery— 
that, to use your own expression, “it muddles 
a man’s brains a little, but does not steal 
them away altogether,” and, generally, that 
it isthe firststepinthe career of drunkenness— 
Ishould be as much opposed to taxing the‘ poor 
man’s beer” as Mr, Fielden. But while all kinds 
of alcoholic liquors are taxed, these are good 
reasons why beer should not escape, both as 
it respects revenue and the restraints it im- 
poses in favour of sobriety. Nay, while tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and sugar have to contribute to 
the national expenditure, why should beer or 
any other kind of intoxicating liquors be 
exempt ?—Yours, J. Livesey. 
Preston, Noy. 19th, 1869, 


[For very obvious reasons, any discussion 
of this subject between Mr. Livesey and our- 
selves would be practically useless. We not 
only start from diferent premisses, but the 





object or purpose of each is entirely distinct, 
Mr. Livesey is an advocate of total abstinence, 
and would, doubtless, go for the legislative 
prohibition of all drinking in order to gain his 
end. We—eschewing what we regard as 
Utopian—are advocates or promoters of tem- 
perance ; of a wise use, not of abuse or disuse, 
We, like Mr. Livesey, consider drunkenneas as 
the greatest, and consequently the most de- 
plorable, of our social evils; but our notions 
of the right mode of warring against it are 
wide as the poles asunder. Hence, on such a 
subject as the effect of the malt tax on the 
sobriety and morals of the people, we are 
likely to remain hopelessly at variance with 
Mr. Livesey. We print his communication 
willingly. His arguments are temperately 
stated, and they come from a representative 
man on his (the total abstainers’) side of the 
question. But we fail to see that they affect 
or invalidate our position in the slightest 
degree.—Epitor Sphinz.] 


ae 
PROPOSAL for a DERBY COLLEGE. 


HE Rev. John Henn, B.A., Head- 
master of the Manchester Commer- 
cial Schools, Stretford New Road, has 
addressed the following letter to the 
committee appointed for the erection 
of a memorial to the late Earl of 
Derby :— 

Having heard a suggestion that it would be 
very appropriate if the Public Memorial to 
that great statesman and scholar, the late 
Earl of Derby, should take the form of an 
Educational Endowment, I venture most re- 
spectfully to lay before you the following 
statement :— 

It is well known to some of the leading men 
of this city that a movement has been contem- 
plated for some months past for erecting a 
large school or college, to be conducted on 
principles similar to those of the Liverpool 
College, of which the late lamented Earl was 
patron. That such an institution is much 
needed, especially at this end of Manchester, is 
admitted by all who are aware how very rapid- 
ly the population has of late years increased ; 
and, when it is taken into consideration that, 
in a population of not less than half a million, 
there is no school which has thore than 350 
boys, it is felt that middle class education is 
most inadequately provided for,—especially 
that kind of education which, from its nature 
and cost, is adapted to the wants of the many 
thousands of the lower middle class. A sub- | 
committee was appointed by the committee of | 
these schools to consider how such a work) 
might be carried out, and the result of their | 
arduous labours at nine meetings you will find 
embodied in the printed report (a copy of | 
which I send you) presented to our committee | 
at a large and influentially-attended meeting | 
in the Cathedral Library, on April 29th. This i 
report, after it had been amended, was unani- | 
mously adopted, and we hope that measures | 
will shortly be taken to carry out the recom- | 
mendations contained in it. I 

But as it is possible that it may be thonght | 
advisable to postpone the work for a short) 
time, in consequence of the badness of trade, | 
I venture, on my own responsibility, to present 
this scheme to your notice in the movement 
which you have now in hand. It seems 0 
me, as an individual, that a “ Derby College 
would be a most suitable form for the memorié] 
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to take; as, from the late Earl’s conne ction 
with the Liverpool College as patron, and with 
Rossall School as president, it is evident that 
he felt the warmest interest in the education 
of the middle classes of this county. The 
scheme, thus sketched in the report to our 
committee, if carried out, will, as you may 
observe, not be confined to Manchester alone ; 
and in this respect, too, it seems that, as a 
South Lancashire movement, it will accord 
with the views of the promoters of the Derby 
Memorial. 
” It is also worthy of notice that, as such a 
School would be neutral on the question of" 
Politics, no difficulty could be felt by any per- 
sons, whatever their political opinions, in 
uniting for the promotion of this object; and 
in so doing, of honouring the revered memory 
of a nobleman and statesman who was so sin- 
cerely loved in South Lancashire, where he 
was personally known.—I have the honour to 
be, my Lords and Gentlemen, your faithful 
and obedient servant, 

Joun Hewn (Clerk), B.A. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our or Print.—The Sphing of Saturday last 
is out of print. In reply to numerous appli- 
cations, the publisher deems it desirable to 
repeata previous announcement that nocopies 
of thenumber (64) for Saturday, October 30th | 
remain on hand or are obtainable. Several 
other recent numbers are nearly out of print, 
and subscribers who wish to complete sets 
would do well to apply without delay. 

R. A.—The statement and accompanying list 
are misleading. The eighteen articles enu- 
merated are the work of no more than four 
writers. Our position is entirely unaffected 
by the alleged changes. 

RecetveD.—B.; Alpha; J. C. (declined, with 
thanks); A. B. C. 

Errata.—In the article last week on Mr. Mark 
Lemon, Lord Dudley should be Audley; Lebro 
D’oro should be Libro D’Oro; and, in the 
quotation from Christopher Sly, pala bris 
should be one word, palabris. 





Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Sphinx Office, 37, Oxford Street, Manchester. Every 
manuscript should bear the name and address of the 
sender. All contributions are attentively considered, and 
unaccepted MSS. are returned on receipt of stamps for 
postage. Noreplies or MSS. can be delivered on personal 
application. 

Business communications and advertisements should be 
addressed to Messrs. J. G. Kersuaw & Co., 

“Main” Printing Offices, 37, Oxford-st, Manchester 


THE SPHINX BY POST. 
The Sphinx is now published on Friday morning, in 
—. for the early trains. The terms (free by post) are as 
follows : 





One copy. Two copies. 
Three months.......+ BS. 20. cercwccccee BSo FO 
6s. 6d. 





Six months .......00.++ GB. GE. cercerececce 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
IN MANCHESTER. 





The following articles and descriptive sketches have 


appeared in the Sphinx :— 
No. 
34.—Crossing Swords with Her Majesty’s Inniskillings, 
37.—A Bicycle Race at the Free Trade Hall. 
39.—The Cumbrian and Westmorland Wrestlers. 
40.—Gymnastics Again: Another Death. 
41.—Owens College Athletic Sports. 
43-—Lancashire v. Surrey, at Old Trafford. 
44.—The Bicycle Contests at the Amphitheatre. 
46.—An Assault-of-Arms at the Free Trade Hall. 
47.—The Match between Lancashire and Sussex. 
48.—The Athletic Festival. , 
49.—Amateur v. Professional Cricket. 
49.—Athletic Fete at Longsight. 
50.—Mode of Awarding Athletic Prizes. 
51.—Lancashire Cricketers in the South. 
52.—Pedestrianism v. Gymnastics. 
53---Lancashire v. Warwickshire. | 
54.—Swimming Races at the Mayfield Bath. 
54.— Manchester v. Broughton. 
55.—Lancashire v. Sussex. aes 


56.—The Great Boat Race : Oxford v. Harvard. ; 
64.—Billiards : Cook’s Extraordinary Feat. 37, OXFORD STREET. 
1s. per Box. 1s. 2d. by Post. 


66.—Billiards without the Spot Stroke. 
67.— Football : Manchester v. Liverpool. 
The Trade supplied on Wholesale Terms. 


68.—Opening of the Winter Gymnastic Season. 
68.—Football: Manchester v. Sale. 








MANCHESTER MISSIONARY EXHIBITION, 


Hulme Street, near the Railway Arch, Oxford Street, 
IS NOW OPEN, 


From 10-30 a.m. to 9 p.m., except on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
when it will remain open until 10 p.m. 


SEASON TICKETS at the Exhibition, price 21s. to admit Lady and Gentleman on all occasions, 
SINGLE ADMISSION—On a and Saturday, Sixpence; Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
One Shilling; Thursday, Half-a-Crown. 

Every Evening after Six o’clock, Sixpence. Children half price. 

Omnibuses from Market Street pass the Exhibition every Five Minutes. 


BAILIE & SWALLOW, 
BILLIARD AND BAGATELLE TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 


PAS sae 




















25, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


. Every description of Billiard Room Furniture always in Stock. 


T estimonials from John Roberts, « Champion,” and W. Cook, Junior, 
Patronised by the Nobility and Principal Hotels in the United’ Kingdom. 








HDWARD TAYLOR’S 


SIXPENNY IMPERIAL FEEDING BOTTLES. 


These Bottles are each fitted with six inches of the best Rubber Tubing and Seamless Teats. 


Forty-eight Shillings per Gross. Wholesale, Twenty per Cent. Discount. 
SPREAD PLASTER WORKS, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 
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SHIRLEY & HILL, 


Tailors and Habit Makers, 52, Market-st, 








THE SPHINX. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1868, 








W «A GILBEY 


WINES & SPIRITS 
gz & 04 CROSS STREET 
(ALBERT SQUARE) MANCHESTER 


Agents in Manchester and Neighbourhood from whom 
Single Bottles or larger quantities can be obtained :-— 








| Cross Street—H. G. Crews, 92 & 94, Cross-st. Albert-sq. 
Bowdon—FE. R. Evans, Grocer, +, The Downs. 
Cheetham Hill—M. Sykes, 4, Victoria Crescent. 
Didsbury—J. Woodall, Chemist, Barlow Moor. 
Downing Street—J. Cadman, Grocer, 75, Downing-st, 
Eccles—T. B. Booth, Chemist, Market Place. 
Harpurhey—George Marsden, Grocer, Post Office. 
Hyde—John Handford, Grocer, Market Place. 
Middleton—W. Booth, Chemist, Long-street. 
Oxford Street—N. Gould & Co. Grocers, 177, Oxford-st. 
Pendleton—J. Knowles & Co, 301 & 303, Broad-st. 
Sale Moor —S. S. Faulkner, Railway Bridge. 
Stretford Road (67)—T. Seymour, Mead & Co. Grocers 
Stretford Road (304)-T. Seymour, Mead & Co. Grocers 
Swan Street—N. Gould & Co. Grocers, 16, Swan-street. 


The SHERRIES and the PORTS mentioned below 
have been selected by comparison entirely on their own 
merits, without the least prejudice or interest in favour 
of either estate, or grower. The consumer will be able 
by comparison to identify, with the gradual rise in price, 
the improvement in quality. For other Wines than those 
mentioned below, see Book of Cae sent on application. 

r full description of 


MARSALA SHERRIES each see Book a 
Srom Sicily. 


‘astle VM Gold 
‘astle A Pale 
‘astleO Pale MArSALA .. ee 
astle DD Gold MArRSALA ..  « 20/ 
‘astle B Brown MARSALA 20/ 


SHERRY /rom ‘Miekal 


‘astle Hampro’ SHERRY .. 


SHERRIES /rom —. 


‘astle 1A Pale Snerry 
astle 2A Gold Snerry 
astle 8A. Brown Surry 
‘astle A Pale Suerry 
astle AA Gold Snerry 
‘astle BB Brown Suerry 
‘astle CO 3=(Pale = Snerry 
‘astle CO Gold Snerry 
‘astleD Brown Suerry 
‘astleG@ Pale Snerry 
‘astle EB Gold = Snerry 
astle F Brown Suerry 
astleI Pale Snerry 
‘fastle H Gold Snerry 
fastle J «= Brown Suerry 


PORTS /rom Spain. 
‘astle 1 Spranisu Port 
‘astle 2 Sranisu Port 
astle 8 Spanisu Port 


PORTS /rom Portugal 
PORTS—OI.D IN WOOD 
‘astle A = Port s years tu wood 2'0 24/ 
‘astle Bo Port 8 years in wood 2/4 28/ 
‘astle C ont Fruity 11 years in wood 2/10 8A/ 
ort Dry 11 years in wood 2/10 34 
ort Jruity 15 years in wood 34 40/ 
ort Dry 15 vears in wood34 40/ 
Port Fruity very old inwood 4/0 48/ 
Port Dry very old in wood 4/0 48 
astle 1867 Port for laying down 210 34) 1% 


Bottles are charged 1d each, the same being allowed 
when returned 


” Pet Per 
Bot, Doz. Page. 
16/ 
18/ 
20/ 


MARSALA 


MARSALA 1/6 


_ 
Amal 


—~ 


le 
_ oss an 


ooo 
SELERRERBREES 


C8 Co 60 89 89 09 09 0 


Each Cork will bear W & A Gilbey’s 
patent Seal with the name and distinctive 
mark thus : 


1 


Cork thus : 


The signature will be on the side of each 


G 








BALL DRESSES can now be Per- 
fectly WASHED, by using 
TRAVIS’S COLLOID. 


IGURED MUSLINS will Look 
Better than New, by WASHING in 
TRAVIS’S COLLOID. 


ASH YOUR SILKS IN 
TRAVIS’S COLLOID. 











matter what Colour, } WASH IN 
No matter what Fabric, 


N° 
TRAVIS'S COLLOID. 
[? FIXES ALL COLOURS. 








O be had ofall Drapers, Grocers, & Chemists. 
SOLE PATENTEES : 
Ww. B. BROWN & CO., 
5, BARTHOLOMEW’S CLOSE, LONDON ; 
10, ST. MARY’S GATE, MANCHESTER. 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


EXCLUSIVELY USED in the ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Mayjesty’s LAunpREsSS says, that it is 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Awarded Prize Medal for its Superiority. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted, 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLascow and Lonpon. 


SHORTHAND. 
LECTURE TO LADIES 


(FREE), BY 
HENRY PITMAN, 
MONDAY Afternoon Next (Three o'clock), 
At 41, JOHN DALTON STREET, 


Public Class, Tuesday, 7-30. "Private Tuition at any hour, 











IMPORTANT TO MOTHERS, 
PRITCHARD’S 


Teething & Fever Powders 


Are excellent for Children from Three Months to Twelve 
‘ears. 

PritcHarn’s TEETHING AND Fever Powpers are 
excellent when Children are cross, feverish, or restless. 

PritcHarn’s TEETHING AND Fever Powpers are 
recommended as an Antibilious Aperient for Adults, re- 
moving nervous and bilious head-ache, 

PritcHarp’s Creceprarep TEETHING AND Fever 
Powpers are daily becoming more sensibly appreciated. 

The following are a few of the numberless Testimonials 
the Proprietor is daily receiving of their truly wonderful 
and valuable effects :— 

Testimonial from the Rev. R. Webster Boat. 

The Rev. R. Webster Boat has much pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the value of Mr. Pritchard's “Teething and 

‘ever Powders,” which have been »rost useful to his 
children, not only in Teething, but at other times. 

He never likes to be without them, and recommends 
their use to all his friends who have young children. 

Pensnett Parsonage, near Dudley, Jan. 8th, 1864. 


**Romiley, near Stockport, May 8th, 1864. 
“Dear Sir,—Fnec losed are 15 stamps, please to "send me 
a packet of your invaluable ‘Teething Powders,’ they 
have saved me pounds. I can safely say that, if parents 
only knew the value of them and would give them to their 
children, many lives would thus be ay gi truly, 


rary m B STEWART. 
“Mr. Pritchard, Man¢t f 
27 NO69 
Sold by all Chemist", Prepared Ard by the Sole 
Proprietor, 
J. PRITCHARD, Chemist, 


; Cnoruton Roap, MANCHESTER. 
A Packet will be sent (post free) for 15 or 36 stamps.gy 
oo — v= ~— ap os) 





NO HOME 
WITHOUT 
AMUSEMENTS. 


ROCKING HORSES, 
NURSERY YACHTS, 
CHESS and DRAUGHTS, 
BESIQUE LOTTO, Card 
CANNONADE, SQUAILS, Games 
BAGATELLE TIVILLO, and at 
INDOOR GAMES 

IN EVERY VARIETY. 1s. 


PRESENTS 
TO SUIT 
ALL CLASSES. 


WORK BOXES, DESKS, 
ALBUMS, PURSES, 
DRESSING BAGS & CASES, 
HAND BAGS, BLOTTERS, 
LADIES’ COMPANIONS, 
PEARL, PAPIER MACHIE, 
IVORY & SHELL ARTICLES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


OWEN’S, 
1, OLDHAM STREET; 
80, DEANSGATE. 


URS, Wholesale and Retail. 


F. SCHMEHL, Fur Manufacturer, 


9, St. Ann-st., and 183, Oxford-street. 
FUR, SEAL, and ASTRACAN JACKETS, Fur Trim- 
mings, Fur Hearth & Carriage Rugs, Buffalo Robes, &c. 

L£stablished 1847. 


WAVERLEY PEN 


Ninety-nine London, besides four Leap and twenty 
Provincial Newspapers, have strongly recommended the 
WAVERLEY, OWL, and PICK Wick PENS to 
their readers 

Standard.— A treasure in the hands of rapid writers.” 

a They embody an improvement of great 
value.” 

Sold everywhere, 6d. and rs. per Box. 1s, ad. by post, 


MACNIDEN & CAMERON, 
23 to 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 


(Established 1770.) 
London Agents: Mitiincton & Hutton. 
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New 

















Show 
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Toys, 


























J . HODGE SON. 
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MaAncuesTeR: Printed and Published by the Proprietor 
Joun Georce Kersnaw, at 37, Oxford-street, in the 
rish of Manchester, and of 1, Stanley Terrace, 
oss Lane West, in the parish of Manchester.— 
Saturday, November 27th, 1869. 


67, Oldham-street. 
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J. 0. EDWARDS, Tobacconist, &e., 


Manufacturer of the Piccadilly Smoking Mixture. Impor- ' 
ter of Foreign Cigars, Meerschaumand Briar Root 107, PICCAD 


ipes. NEAR RAILWAY STAI 











